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The Pastor’s Professional Bible-Study 


The term “professional Bible-study” may be taken in a two- 
fold sense, either making Bible-study one’s profession or study- 
ing the Bible in connection with, preparatory for, in a manner 
appropriate to, one’s profession. In both senses the faithful pastor 
should be a professional Bible-student. Above all, a pastor is to 
be able to teach, 1 Tim.3:2; 2 Tim. 2:2, teach, not man’s wis- 
dom, but that wisdom of God in a mystery revealed only in Holy 
Scripture, 1 Cor. 2:6—15. Hence he cannot be and remain a faith- 
ful pastor without making this Book the subject of his life’s study, 
without making it his life’s purpose to become better acquainted 
with the Bible and all that concerns the Bible. At the same time 
this professional study of Scripture must be intimately connected 
with, and continually equip him the more fully for, his life’s call- 
ing, the ministry, and all its varied functions and duties. Pro- 
fessional Bible-study implies the will to know your Bible, to 
become as intimately acquainted as is humanly possible with its 
contents, its history, its language, its interpretation, etc. This 
means not only studying the oracles of God but, in addition, mak- 
ing onself acquainted with that vast material which human re- 
search in the fields of history, archeology, geography, linguistics, 
offers to the Bible student, and which often sheds an amazing 
light on the contents and history of this unique Book. The pastor 
as a professional Bible student will endeavor to make all this 
material, at least as much as is available to him, subservient to his 
purpose of knowing his Bible better every day. Permit me to call 
the readers’ attention to three items, Biblical Introduction, Biblical 
Archeology, Biblical Geography. 


Biblical Introduction. — Ought not the pastor welcome every 
opportunity to become better acquainted with the history of the 
Bible and its individual books? The author of the book, the time 
and circumstances of its composition, its purpose, the readers to 
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whom it was first addressed, the assembling of the books into the 
Old and New Testament canons, all these and similar questions 
are not only intensely interesting, they are of practical profit to 
the pastor in sermonizing, in Bible-class work, at the sick-bed, etc. 
How much more forceful will be the exhortation toward care- 
free trust in God on the basis of Ps. 3:5 if the pastor is aware of the 
circumstances under which this word was first spoken. One will 
read the Books of Kings with far greater interest and profit if 
one knows the purpose of these books, viz., to show God’s wisdom 
and grace and power in fulfilling the promise given to David that 
there should always be one of his sons sitting on the throne of 
David until the great Son of David had come. How fascinating the 
story of God’s marvelous preservation of His written revelation 
throughout all the vicissitudes of the Church’s history! 

Biblical Archeology and Biblical Geography. — What a flood 
of light is thrown by the archeological researches on the history, 
the civilization, the character, the laws, the customs of God’s peo- 
ple and of the heathen nations surrounding Israel, who played so 
important a part in the history of God’s people and exercised so 
vital an influence on the whole nation and on many of its individual 
members. The pastor of today is in a position to know more about 
these people than was possible during the past twenty centuries, 
and it is to be deplored that many a pastor still ignores these 
splendid opportunities for a better understanding of the Bible. 
How completely will one revise his conceptions of the cultural 
background of Abraham’s time and first home, of the size of cities, 
such as Jericho and Jerusalem in the age of Joshua, of the archi- 
tecture of Biblical times, after reading such a book as, e. g., Mars- 
ton’s New Bible Evidence. No one can read Dean Stanley’s Sinai 
and Palestine with its many brilliant passages or Smith’s learned 
and thorough work Historical Geography without obtaining a 
better knowledge of the land that Jesus called His own native land, 
throughout whose length and breadth He went preaching and doing 
good, or of the country through which Israel for forty years wan- 
dered on their weary way from the Red Sea to Sinai and, again, 
to the boundary of the Promised Land. These men succeed in 
painting word-pictures in colors so vivid that one actually sees 
the scenery before one’s eyes. One stands amazed before the 
awe-inspiring majesty of Sinai, or gazes with rapture on the park- 
like slopes of Mount Carmel, or sees the villages of Galilee teem- 
ing with life and activity, or feels the charm of that little town 
of Bethlehem nestling on the side of the mountain in the midst of 
fertile fields and vineyards. No pastor is really a professional 
student of the Bible unless he keeps in constant touch with the 
results of modern research in the field of Biblical geography and 
archeology. 
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Now, while the studious pastor will welcome every opportu- 
nity to increase his knowledge in these fields, which have provided 
the answer to many a historical and geographical question, which 
have furnished such a mass of corroborative evidence for the 
truth and reliability of the Biblical records, yet it will never do to 
study all manner of books about the Bible and then neglect the 
Book itself. A professional student of Milton will not be satis- 
fied with reading books on Milton, biographies of him, essays on 
his style. These books may be quite valuable to the student; 
they may pave the way to a better understanding of his writings; 
they may warn against mistakes the beginner is apt to make; yet 
they will not and cannot take the place of personal reading and 
study of Milton’s works. On the contrary, they may give faulty, 
even false impressions of Milton, may prejudice the student, may 
do more harm than good. All this applies to the Book of books 
and our study of this Book. Professional study of the Bible is 
impossible without a close and persistent study of this Book, 
whose depths no one can fathom, even if he devotes a lifetime 
to its study. All books written on the Bible are man-made books; 
the Bible alone is the oracles of God, Scripture given by inspira- 
tion of God, in words which not human wisdom teacheth nor can 
teach but which the Holy Ghost teacheth. Here indeed is a book 
preeminently worthy of our study, our lifelong professional study, 
the more so since we have the promise that, in studying this 
Book in the proper manner, we shall both save ourselves and 
them that hear us, 1 Tim. 4:16. 

This promise, needless to say, is not given to every mode of 
professional study of the Bible. The Bible is not merely a book 
of the history of an ancient people, of a man Jesus, who succeeded 
in changing the history of the world. Nor is it a manual of ethics 
or a text-book on church polity. The Bible of the Old and the 
New Testament was given for no other purpose than to give us 
eternal life, and that life through Jesus, and Jesus alone. Without 
Christ the Bible would be a beautiful piece of literature, a unique 
collection of moral sayings and wise observations but, after all, 
an empty shell that could not satisfy the hunger and thirst for 
pardon and forgiveness. Search the Scriptures, seek in its pages 
eternal life, but find this life in Christ, and Him crucified, as the 
Propitiation for our sins. That, and that alone, is a proper study 
of the Bible. Such study alone has the precious promise to save 
the reader and them that hear him. 

But how shall we go about such professional study of the 
Bible? This question has been ably answered in an article on The 
Pastor and Bible-study published in the December, 1937, issue of 
this periodical. The subject, however, is of such importance, that 
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a few additional remarks may not be altogether out of place. 
Begin your professional study preferably with one of the shorter 
books or epistles. Read this book or letter as you would read a 
letter from mother, from a close, dear friend. Read it at one 
sitting; then read it again and again, until you have grasped its 
purpose, until you are familiar with its contents, its argument, its 
peculiar phraseology, until its very words have impressed them- 
selves upon your mind. At every repeated reading pay special 
attention to passages which you had not yet perfectly understood. 
Perhaps the context, the entire body and purpose of the letter, 
will shed light on difficult passages, or the mere fact of reading 
the same passage again and again will serve to render its meaning 
clear to you. Underscore, perhaps memorize, passages which are 
of special importance to you, which have appealed to you with 
particular force for any reason. Then turn to Luther’s translation 
and read the same book or letter in his masterful version. Perhaps 
you have some of the modern translations in your possession. 
Although they rarely reach the beauty and simplicity of either 
Luther’s translation or the Authorized Version and very frequently 
misinterpret the original, they may occasionally help in under- 
standing a difficult passage. 

Above all, however, turn to the original Greek or Hebrew 
text. “Sweeter, aye, and purer,” says Glassius in the opening 
paragraph of his Philologia Sacra, “sweeter and purer the waters 
are drunk from the fountain itself. The fount of all sacred sweet- 
ness and the well-spring of living waters is the Hebrew truth of 
the Old Testament and the Greek of the New Testament. In both 
of these (and why say both? One and undivided is the truth of 
the heavenly Word), one may taste (since it is a fountain) and 
see (since it is a light) that the Lord is good and that blessed is 
the man that trusteth in them, Ps. 34:8. Whatever versions are 
drawn from this fountain are rivers and channels, in no wise to 
be placed on the same level with the sweetness and purity of 
the fountain. ... Sweeter, yea, sweetest; purer, yea, purest, all 
water of life and doctrine and consolation is drawn and drunk out 
of the fountain of truth flowing in the Hebrew of the Old and the 
Greek of the New Testament.” No pastor who has experienced 
the joy, the gratification, which comes with drinking directly 
from the fountain of living waters would ever think of depriving 
himself of this privilege merely for the sake of saving a little 
time and labor. We know of an old pastor, almost totally blind, 
who has memorized almost the entire Psalter and Book of Isaiah 
and who was overjoyed to receive a copy of Isaiah in pamphlet 
form, as he was thus enabled to hold it in his hand (the Hebrew 
Bible was too heavy for him), and with the aid of a strong reading- 
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glass and by holding the pamphlet at the correct angle he could 
read once again the words so dear to him and so refresh his failing 
memory. He knows the joy of professional Bible-study. Many 
a pastor has taken up the study of Greek and Hebrew after en- 
tering the ministry because he felt the urgent need of a knowledge 
of the original languages in which God gave His holy Word to 
man. Is it not a pity,—or shall we call it a pity? —is it not a 
shameful waste of time spent in the study of these languages, is 
it not an unpardonable neglect of opportunities offered by the 
Author of the Bible for more efficient searching of the Scriptures, 
if pastors who have been taught these languages for a number of 
years will relegate their Hebrew and Greek to the junk-pile and 
deliberately forget all they have learned because, as they say, 
they do not see the practical value of such training? Luther knew 
better: “So lieb uns das Evangelium ist, so hart lasst uns weber 
den Sprachen halten.” Not less Greek, less Hebrew, in our training- 
schools, but more of it, and more of it in a manner that will en- 
gender love of these languages in the heart of the students. 


After a pastor has read a book or an epistle in the vernacular 
and in the original, let him turn to the Vulgate and, if possible, 
to the Septuagint. The latter in particular is a very necessary 
tool for the professional student of Holy Writ. It is not only the 


oldest known translation of the Old Testament; it does not only 
help us to understand many an otherwise dark expression of the 
Old Testament; we must not forget that it influenced in a great 
measure the language and style of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment; and many New Testament words and terms and phrases 
will become intelligible to us only in the light of this translation. 
Take the use of the word koilia in the Septuagint in such passages 
as Ps. 40:9; Job 15:35; Prov. 18:20; 20:27,30; Jer. 4:19; Lam. 
1:20; 2:11, etc., and read in the light of this meaning of the word 
such passages as John 7:38; Rom.16:18; Phil.3:19. Take the in- 
teresting rendition of Ps. 139:9 in the Septuagint: “If I lift my 
wings toward the morning,” showing a different pointing from that 
of the Masoretic text. In reading the various versions, make note 
of differences in translations of certain words and seek to ascertain 
the true meaning. Why did Luther translate as he did? Why did 
he change the older translations? Why did the Authorized Version 
sometimes adopt Luther’s translation and reject it in other in- 
stances? Which is the more literal, the better translation, the 
Authorized Version’s “bowels of mercy” or Luther’s herzliche 
Barmherzigkeit, Luther’s wie ein lieber Buhle einen Buhlen liebhat 
or the English “as a young man marrieth a virgin”? 

After having read a number of shorter books, turn to the 
longer portions of Scripture and study them in a similar manner. 
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In connection with this study, as you become more familiar with 
your Bible, take up dogmatical or practical questions. What does 
the Bible teach on capital and labor, on economics, on marriage 
and divorce? What is the Biblical conception of righteousness, 
holiness, love? How does Paul’s terminology differ from that 
of James, Hebrews, John? Any number of similar questions will 
suggest themselves to the diligent reader of his Bible. 


One need not be afraid of digging too deep. The Bible, the 
Word of the Lord God Jehovah, is an inexhaustible storehouse, an 
unfathomable ocean of divine wisdom and power. The richest 
gold-mine will eventually become less productive; its gold will 
be mingled with more dross, its veins and seams be stripped of 
every bit of precious ore; it will finally become exhausted. Not 
so the Word of God. The longer and deeper we dig down into it, 
the more treasures will we discover and unearth. The deeper we 
penetrate into its contents, the more glorious they will appear, the 
sweeter its comforts, the more sparkling its purity, the more con- 
vincing its truths, the more apparent its unity, the more precious 
its Gospel, its Jesus, its Father, its Holy Spirit. 

Such professional Bible-study, never forgetting the heart of 
Scripture, Jesus, will daily furnish the pastor more thoroughly unto 
every good work, equip him more fully for his ministry. And this 
ministry, as if in grateful appreciation of this service rendered, 
offers in turn many an opportunity for such professional study. 
Such an opportunity is given to the pastor every time he must 
preach a sermon, and he will be a better preacher because of 
such professional study. To preach does not mean to read or 
recite what another man has written, to take down a volume of 
Luther or Spurgeon or the Concordia Pulpit, memorize its pages, 
and then with more or less enthusiasm and fervor hold forth for 
twenty minutes or half an hour every Sunday. The pastor will, 
above all, see what the Bible says, what Jesus spoke, what Paul 
wrote, what Moses penned, what Isaiah prophesied, and how these 
eternal truths are to be applied to present-day conditions within 
his own congregation. Such study of the text may take con- 
siderably more time than merely copying another man’s sermon; 
yet the conscientious pastor will (except in cases of extreme emer- 
gency) go directly to the fountain, fill his soul and heart and spirit 
with living waters, and then these waters of life will flow from 
him into the congregation and be unto it indeed a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life. He will always have something 
worth while to tell his people. His sermons will never become 
tiresome. His hearers will, like him, become eager to learn more 
and ever more of the divine truth, to enter deeper into the under- 
standing of these divine mysteries of salvation. As his profiting, 
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his progress, in expounding the Word will appear to all, 1 Tim. 4:15, 
so their spiritual growth, their advancement in Christian knowl- 
edge, in faith, in charity, in hope, in every Christian virtue will 
become the more evident every day. The preacher comes to them 
imbued with the Spirit of God, comes to them from the closest 
possible personal contact with God, that contact which is made 
possible by the ipsissima verba Dei, with the very words of his 
Lord and Savior, as they were uttered by Him through His ser- 
vants, the prophets and apostles. And out of the fulness of his 
heart he speaks to his hearers. The wonderful experience granted 
to him, that marvelous joy of having rediscovered for himself the 
everlasting, unchanging truths which God has revealed for our 
salvation will be reflected in his sermons, and his message, his 
telling of these truths, will be as fresh, as inspiring, as profitable 
to his hearers as the finding of them was to the pastor. 

Teaching confirmation classes, day-school, Sunday-school- 
teachers’ meetings, Bible classes, offers to the faithful pastor an- 
other occasion for conscientious, thorough, professional Bible- 
study. The many proof-texts in our Catechism are so many goads 
to the instructor to assure himself by personal study of the suit- 
ability of these texts, to ascertain their point of proof, to convince 
himself of the Scripturalness of our Lutheran doctrine, to teach 
not merely because he must keep in line with the accepted syn- 
odical doctrine, because our Lutheran Confessions, or the Small 
Catechism of Luther so decrees, but to grow daily in the conviction 
that our Lutheran doctrine is in deed and truth in full and com- 
plete agreement with the infallible rule and norm of all doctrine, 
the Holy Bible. Let the pastor in the course of his study com- 
pile a commentary on the Scripture-passages of our Catechism 
based on close and careful study of text and context and make 
proper application to the classes to be taught, children, adults, 
teachers. He will find this a work of ever-increasing fascination 
and practical usefulness. His teaching will then be based on 
personal conviction rather than persuasion by human teachers, 
on the infallible Word rather than synodical patriotism. Such 
conscientious study will go far in making him a successful teacher. 
Especially in adult classes, in teachers’ meetings, where Lutherans 
or non-Lutherans with some knowledge of their doctrine and 
that of other churches are always ready to ask for information on 
some vexing question, and questions which are not always easily 
answered, what an advantage to the pastor to have acquired by 
close application to the study of Holy Writ that intimate knowledge 
of the Book which will enable him at once to point to a word of 
God that will clear up the matter, remove the doubt, refute the 
arguments of sectarians. Such intimate acquaintance with the 
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Bible can be gained only by close companionship with it, by daily 
studying its pages. Yet the blessed fruit of such study will more 
than repay one for the time and labor spent on it. 

Again, to mention one more point, in the proper study of 
mankind, the study of man, in the acquiring of Menschenkenntnis, 
which is of such inestimable value to the pastor, there is no better 
book than the Bible. The psychology of the Bible is the only 
infallible and unchanging psychology. There we find a psychology 
not based on the researches of sinful, fallible man, who really 
knows neither himself nor his fellow-man; a psychology not 
arriving at its results on the basis of questionnaires in which the 
nature and point of the questions are determined only too fre- 
quently by the subjective views and opinions of the psychologist 
and the answers influenced by personal likes or dislikes, ignorance 
of the underlying causes, misunderstanding of certain phenomena, 
etc.; no, in the Bible we have the objective description of the 
human soul and mind and its intellectual, emotional, and volitional 
life, its origin, its present state, its future destiny, written by Him 
who created this soul, who knows what is in man, John 2:25, 
who alone searches and knows that deceitful, wicked thing, the 
soul and heart of man, Jer.17:9,10; Ps.139:1ff. To neglect the 
findings of this divine Searcher of hearts, to regard them as out- 
moded simply because they are recorded in a book written 1,900 
to 3,300 years ago, to ridicule them as unscientific, as childish, 
would prove only the truth of that Biblical statement “Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools,” Rom.1:22. While not 
neglecting the study of modern books on psychology, the pastor 
will not become a blind follower of these leaders so often blind. 
Knowing his Bible, having imbibed its heaven-born psychology, 
he will make the Book the touchstone for all human efforts at 
explaining the mysteries of the soul-life, will reject what con- 
flicts with the Bible, will definitely refuse to accept modern psy- 
chology’s explanations of phenomena in the spiritual life of a 
Christian, which according to the Creator’s statement cannot be 
explained by human reason, 1 Cor. 2:7—9, will supply from the 
Bible what is missing in man-made books on this subject, in brief, 
will reconstruct all human efforts at psychological research in the 
light of God’s own revelation on this mysterious, yet fascinating 
study. For authentic, reliable, infallible information on the science 
of knowing man’s inmost soul-life, he will go to God’s psychology, 
the Bible. 

There is not a phase in the official life of the pastor which 
does not offer opportunities for, and serve as a constant impulse 
toward, consecrated, thorough, incessant Bible study. And there 
is not a function of the pastor’s office that will not be benefited 
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and better performed because of such study of the Bible. We 
close with two Biblical exhortations. Says Solomon, the wisest 
of all men, Prov. 2:1—6: “My son, if thou wilt receive my words 
and hide my commandments with thee, so that thou incline thine 
ear unto wisdom and apply thine heart to understanding; yea, if 
thou criest after knowledge and liftest up thy voice for under- 
standing; if thou seekest her as silver and searchest for her as 
for hid treasures, then shalt thou understand the fear of the Lord 
and find the knowledge of God. For the Lord giveth wisdom; 
out of His mouth cometh knowledge and understanding.” And 
Paul, addressing his own son in the faith, Timothy, and all faithful 
pastors, admonishes us all, 1 Tim. 4:13—16: “Till I come, give 
attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, with the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery. Meditate upon these 
things, give thyself wholly to them, that thy profiting may appear 
to all. Take heed unto thyself and unto the doctrine; continue 
in them; for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself and them 
that hear thee.” Tu. LAETScH 
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ySon der babylonifden Gefangenfdaft bis anf Chriftum” 
Matth. 1, 17 
(Sn furzem Umrifp dargeboten) 


I. Das Ende der altteftamentliden Kinigreide, die Gefangenfdaft 
und die Ritdfehr aus dem CExil 

(2 Ron. 17; Rap. 22—25; 2 Chron. 34--36; Yer. 27—29; Rap. 52; E8ra 1, 
1—5. 24; 5, 1—6. 22; Neh. 7, 6—73; Dan. 1—5; Kap. 9; Haggai, Sacharja) 
1. Der Untergang BSrael3 und der Anfang des 
famaritifdhen Mifdvolkls. Hieriiber finden. mir 2 Rin. 17 
einen audsfiibrlicen Gericht und eine genaue Erflarung, die fic) durch 
den langen Gab B.7—18 Hindurdhgiehen und in den Worten gipfeln: 
»Da tward der HErr fehr gornig itber Ysrael und tat fie von feinem 
Ungeficht, daB nichts iiberblieb denn der Stamm Yuda alleine.” Als 
Hauptgriinde fiir das ftrenge Gericdt Gottes werden angegeben: der 
Wandel nach der Heiden Weije; das Bauen bon Hihen und Aufrichten 
bon Saulen und Afderaidolen; die Veradhtung der Gebote und Zeugnifje 
Goitte3;' der Greuel Yerobeams mit den gtwei gegoffenen Ralbern; ver 
{diedene Formen bon Weisfagung und Zauberei. Hofea war der lebte 
Konig Fsraels, und e3 mag der milderen Form feines Gigendienjtes gu- 
gufdjreiben fein, dag er langer regierte al3 feine Vorganger. Geine 
Zeitgenofien im Siidreich waren Ahas und Hiskia. GHofea regierte von 
730 bi8 722 bv. Chr., Whas etwa von 742 bis 727 und Histia wahr- 
fdeinlich bon 726 bis 697 vb. Chr. Die affyrifden Herrfcher der da- 
maligen Zeit waren Galmanaffer IV., 727—722 (2 Rin. 17,3) und 
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Sargon II., 722—705 (286n.17,4.5; Mef.20,1). Das Bebn- 
ftammereid) tourde aufgelojt, und die meiften feiner Glieder wurden in 
die Gefangenfdaft abgefiihrt. ,Wlfo ward Ysrael aus feinem Lande 
tweggefiibret in Wijyrien bis auf diefen Tag”, 2Rin. 17,22. 3m 
neunten Sabr Hofeas, de3 Konigs Ysraels, da ward Samaria getwonnen. 
Und der Rinig zu Ajjyrien fiihrete Bsrael weg gen Affyrien und febte 
fie gu Salah und Gabor, am Wafer Gofan, und in die Stadte der 
Meder“, 2KGn.18,10.11. Gamaria twourde Proving unter einem 
ajfprifden Statthalter. Die Gefdhicte der gehn Stamme als eines 
Volfes fommt gu Ende. Bur Beit Afarhaddons (681—668 bv. Chr.; 
pgl. Esra 4, 3; 2 Kin. 17, 24; 19, 37) war gemak einer Ynfdrift 
ein getvifjer UWhibal ,Rinig” bon Samaria. Mit diefer Verfebung der 
Vetwohner des Nordreicdhs nach Wffyrien fam vorlaufig gu Ende, twas fon 
unter Phul (2 Kin. 15,19) und Tiglath-Pilefer (2 Ron. 15,29) be- 
gonnen worden war. Die Gegenden, wohin die friiheren Untertanen des 
Behnitammercidhs gefdafft tourden, waren neuerdings von den Affyrern 
getvonnen tworden. Halah ijt der Dijtrift Chalcitis, der fic) an Gofan 
(Gaufaniti3), das affyrifdhe Gu-ga-nu, anfdlieBt, vom Flug Chabor 
(affprifh Ha-bur) durchflofjen, langjft {chiffbar, ehe er die Gewaffer 
Gojan3 in den Cuphrat fliegen apt. Medien begeidnet die Proving 
Oftlich bom Bagrosberge bis gur Elbrus-Gebirgsfette. Die ,,Stadte der 
Meder” Liegen weftlic) bom Giidende de3 Rafpifden Sees, etwa 450 
Meilen nordsftlic) von Babylon. Die Deportierten, die diefe Gegenden 
befiedelten, haben fich allem Anjdhein nach, wie dies befonders durch 
bon Lufdan nachgetwiefen worden ijt, mit Den Cintwohnern der Lander 
bermifdt, two fie fich jebt niederlieken, namentlid mit den Nachfommen 
der Hettiter vom dftlichen Rleinafien, und haben fomit ihre Ydentitat 
berloren. 

Aber das Deportationsurteil traf nicht alle Glieder des Nordreides. 
Seon gur Beit Hisfias, der gur Beit des Unterganges Ysrael3 im Siid- 
reich regierte, lieR er cin Paffah ausrufen ,durch gang Ysrael, von 
Berfeba an bis gen Dan, dak fie famen, Paffah gu halten dem HErrn, 
dem Gott Jsraels, gu Yerufalem”, 2 Chron. 30,5. Die Laufer gingen 
dann aud aus durd gang Ysrael und Buda. Und dann wird beridtet: 
nlnd die Laufer gingen bon einer Stadt gur andern im Lande Ephraim 
und Manafje und bis gen Sebulon; aber fie berladhten fie und fpotteten 
ihrer. Dod etlide von Affer und Manajfe und Sebulon demiitigten fid 
und famen gen Serufalem”, B.10.11. ,,Wuch war des Volks viel von 
Ephraim, Manafje, Sfafdar und Sebulon”, V.18. Daf ettwa im viert- 
lebten Degennium des nadhften Jahrhunderts, alfo fajt ein Jahrhundert 
nad dem Veginn der affyrifden Deportation, fich noch viele Glieder des 
fritheren Nordreichs an ihren alten Wohnplagken fanden, geht aud) herbvor 
aus den Berichten iiber die Regierung Yofias, der feine Reformation 
nit auf Juda-Yerufalem befdrantte, fondern aud) die Stadte Manafjes, 
Ephraim3, Simeons und bis an Naphtali mit in Betracht gog, 2 Chron. 
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34,6; 2 Rin. 23,15—19. Go haben durch Gottes gnadige Fiigung 
viele Glieder de3 Nordreidhes ihre Seelen gerettet. Diefem Umiftande 
ijt e3 jedenfall3 gugufdreiben, dak auch das ,, Reis” BSrael in den fpa- 
teren Bropheten erwahnt wird. Vgl. Ser. 30, 9. 21. 22; Hefek. 34, 
23.24; Sef. 8, 14. 23 (9, 1). 

Wir unterfdheiden im Gebict des fritheren Nordreidhes hauptfachlid 
aivet Landfdaften, namlich Galilaa und Gamaria. Yn der befannten 
Stelle Sef. 8,23 (9,1) wird das Land Sebulon und das Land Naphtali 
und der Heiden Galilaa genannt. Der Name fommt fcjon Yof. 20, 7 
por. Bgl. 1 Chron. 6,76. 2Kin. 15,29 wird der Cinfall Thiglath- 
Pilefers erwahnt, der damal3 Yjon, Wbel-Beth-Maecha, Sanoah, Redes, 
Hagor, Gilead, Galilaa und das gange Land Naphtali einnahm. Der 
Reft des iBraelitifden Volks, das dort twohnte, war auf drei Seiten von 
Heiden umringt, die {pater ins Land preBten und die Gitten der Cinz- 
twohner beeinflugten, fo dak die ftrengeren Quden die Galilaer mit hodz 
miitiger Veradtung behandelten, wie das in den Cvangelien immer 
twieder gutage tritt. 

Xm mittleren Teil de Landes lagen die Verhaltnijje noch weniger 
giinftig. Bgl. 2Rin.17. Yn feiner Abhandlung iiber ,,Die verlornen 
gehn Stamme XSraels” fiihrt Sraun aus: ,,Uffprifche Kolonijten ver- 
mifdten fic) mit den iibriggebliebenen Y3raeliten; e3 fam in der Folge- 
geit gu einer eigenartigen ReligionSgemeinfdaft. Cine Ldwenplage 
peranlagte Frembdlinge, gur Verehrung der mitgebradhten Gottheiten 
den Dienft de3 ,Landesgottes‘ hingugunehmen. Auf ihr Gefuch bin tourde 
bom Konig einer der gefangenen iSraelitifden Priefter nach der Proving 
guritcbeordnet, der in Bethel feinen Wohnfik nahm und fie ,lehrie, 
wie fie den HExrrn fiirdten follten’. C3 mar Yahvedienft, zu dem fie 
angeleitet wurden, und der Priefter ftammte offenbar aus dem Bereich 
Nordisraecl3, was wieder dartut, dak tweder der alte Gottesglaube gang 
berloren twar nod) daf die exilierten Nordlidjen gleid ,3u Heiden wur- 
den’. Der Yahvedienjt gewann in Samaria die Oberhand. Wenn bald 
nod) mehr Priefter ernannt tourden, fo liegt nahe gu vermuten, dak man 
Leute aus den trbriggebliebenen, aus dem Hberreft Ysraels, nahm, wie 
abnlich gu Yerobeams Zeiten die Priefterfdaft des Nordens aufgebaut 
wurde.” Die Folge war ein paradorer Zujtand, der in 2 Kin. 17, 27 ff. 
gefcildert wird als ein Fiirdhten de3 HErrn und dod ein Nichtfiirdten 
de HErrn, eine fynfretiftifdhe Crfcdheinung, wie fie uns auch heute in 
Der Miffionsgefdhidte immer wieder entgegentritt. Go twurden die 
Samariter im fdhlimmiten Ginne de$ Worts ein Mifdvolf. Und der 
unbermeidlide Rif fam gur Beit Nehemias, fo dak die Religion der 
Samariter in fehr beftimmter Weife als ein Abfall von dem wahren 
Gott begeichnet wurde. Das Verhaltnis gwifden Yuden und Gamaritern 
geftaltete fic) fehr bald fo, dak e3 am begeidnenditen durd das Wort 
deS Evangeliften Johannes ,,Die Yuden haben feine Gemeinfdaft mit 
den Gamaritern”, Yoh. 4,9, befchrieben wird. 
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2. Der Untergang des Sitdreides und das fieb- 
gigjabrige Exril. Buda Hielt fich nicht viel anger al3 ein Yabr- 
bundert nad dem Falle Ysrael3, befonders weil auch hier die Whgitteret 
immer mehr iiberhandnahm. Durch den frommen Nofia wurde der Ber- 
fall noch ein twenig aufgebalten; aber er ftarb nach der Schlacht bei 
Megiddo, und mit ihm erlofd die Reihe von Kinigen, die in den Fuh- 
tapfen Davids wanbdelten. (Vgl. Bd. II diefer Beitfdhrift, 38 ff.) Yoahas 
regierte nur drei Monate im Jahre 609, Yojafim von 609 bis 599 (elf 
Sabre, 2 Kin. 23, 36), Jojadhin nur drei Monate und zehn Tage 
(2 Chron. 36,9) und Bidefia 598 bis 587. (Vgl. Vd. Il, 95 ff.) Der 
Veginn des fiebzigiahrigen ,jiidifden” ECrils fallt ins dritte Jahr Yoja- 
fim3, dDa3 Sabr 606. Ser. 25, 11.12; 29,10; bgl. Dan. 9,2. Damals 
wurden Daniel und feine Freunde mit andern Herrenfindern nad Baby- 
fon gefiihrt, Dan. 1, 1 ff. 

3. Das neubabylonifdhe Reig, ca. 606—539 b. Chr. 
Der Griinder diejes Reichs war Nabu-apal-ujur, 626—605 b. Chr., der 
Die ajfyrifhe Herrfchaft gerjtirte und nach dem Fall Ninives Vabylonien, 
Chaldaa, Sujiana, Obermefopotamien, Spyrien und Palaftina iibernahm, 
ftarb ettwa im Yahre 606/5, und fein Sohn Nabu-fudurri-ufur (Nebu- 
fadnegar) erhob da3 Reich gu feiner eigentlicjen Hohe, weswegen c3 aud 
getwohnlid) nad dem Bahre feines RegierungSantritts datiert wird. 
Auf Nebukadnegzar folgte im Yahre 562 v. Chr. Amel-Marduf (Cvil- 
Merodacdh), der aber nur bis 560 regierte. Val. 2 Rin. 25,27. Dann 
folgte Nergal-fhar-ufur (Nergalfharegzer), Yer. 39,383.18, 560—556 
b. Chr., im Sahre 556 Labafhi-Marduf und dann Nabunaid (Naboni- 
dus), deffen Mitregent Bel-fhar-ufur (Belfagar) war, 556—539 
b. Chr. Vgl. Dan. 5,1 passim. Die Gemabhlin de3 Nabonidus, Nitokris, 
war wwahrideinlich eine Tochter Nebufadnezar3, und Velfagar war deffen 
Groffohn. Weil Nabonidus fich jahrelang in Arabien aufhielt, war 
Belfagar de facto Regent in Babylon. Und doch driidt fid) Daniel in 
feinem Bericht iiber feine Erhdhung durdhaus richtig aus, wenn er be- 
ridtet, dak Belfagar ihm verfiindigen Tie, er folle der Dritte Herr 
fein im Kinigreih, Dan. 5,29. (Val. Bd. IT, 215 diefer eitfdrift und 
Dougherty, Nabonidus and Belshazzar.) 

4. Das Ende des CrilS unter Chrus (Rores); der 
aweite Tempel. Ctwa um 550 b. Chr. waren Afthages der Meder, 
Crifus der Lydier und Nabonidus der Vabylonier (Chaldaer) die Ve- 
herrjder deS weftliden Afien3. Aber die Macht der beiden erften war 
fon im Yahre 546 gebrodjen, und givar dDurd Cyrus den Groen bon 
Perfo-Medien, und im Yahre 539 bv. Chr. fiel aud Babylon vor der 
Macht diefes neuen Herrjders von Weftafien. Beljagar wurde bei der 
Cinnahme der Stadt getdtet, und Nabonidus mute ins Exil wandern. 
Vol. Sef.21,1—10. Cyrus tourde in der Hand Gottes das Werkzeug 
gur Erfillung der Verheigungen, die Gott durch den Mund feiner Pro- 
pheten gegeben hatte. Vagl Sef. 44, 24—28; 45, 1—4; 2 Chron. 36, 
22.23; Gsra 1, i—4; 6, 8. 
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So gogen denn die Crulanten, das heift, alle, die bereit waren, 
dem Rufe des Kinigs Folge gu leiften, aus Babylon und dem gangen 
Ronigreidhe de Cyrus aus, bon Clam im Often bis an das Mittel- 
lanbdifche Meer. C3 war allerdings nur ein Brudteil des gefamten 
jiidifden Volfe3; denn die Liften in Esra 2, Neh. 7, und im apofry- 
phifden Bude 1 CSdras, Rap. 5, geben eine runde Bahl von 40,000 an, 
gu denen nod 2,360 jiidifde leibeigene Knechte und Magde gu rechnen 
find, fo Dak die Gefamtgahl fic) auf 42,360 belief. Dagu fommen aber 
nod 7,337 Sflaben und Sflavinnen und 245 Sanger und Sangerinnen. 
Die Emigrantenlifte in Neh. 7 ijt wahrideinlid das Original, und der 
Unterfdied in den Liften ijt aus diefem Umftand gu erflaren, dak die 
Riicwanderer bei ihrer AUnfunft in Palajtina fic ,ein jeder in feine 
Vaterjtadt” gerjtreuten, €3ra 2,1. €3 modgen fogar Volfsgenoffen aus 
dem Behnitammereid in der grogen Karatwane getwejen fein, die fofort 
twieder ihre frithere Heimat auffudten. Der Anfiihrer der Crulanten, 
der der Statthalter in Quda-Rerufalem twourde, tar SeSbagar, Cra 
1,5 ff.; 5,14.16. (Pefdah = Landpfleger begeidnet die Dem Sesbazar 
berliehene Stellung; perfifd) Tirfdata.) Der Nachfolger Sesbazars 
nad) febr furger Beit, wie man Jeutgutage gewidhnlid) annimmt, 
twar Gerubabel, C8ra 2, 2; Neh. 7, 6; Hagg. 1, 1. 14; 2, 2, unter 
Darius Hyjtafpis (521 v. Chr.), der fdon bald nach der Anfunft der 
Riidiwanderer in Yerufalem mit Yofua, dem Hobhenpriefter, eine fiihrende 
Stellung einnahm, ©3ra 3,2; Sadh.3,1. Unter diefen Fiihrern wurde 
fehr bald (536) das Fundament des giweiten Tempel gelegt und der 
Brandopferaltar aufgericdtet. Doh vergigerte fich der eigentlidje Bau 
durd) die Feindfdaft der Samariter, bi3 der HErr die dadurch berurfadte 
Lauheit auf feiten der Yuden durd feine PropHheten Haggai und Sadarja 
ernjtlich ftrafte, fo dak die Betwohner Yerujalems fich aufrafften und den 
Tempel im Yahre 516 bv. Chr. vollendeten, Csra 6. 

5. Die perfifdhe Periode, befonder3 nach 516 b. Chr. 
Cyrus war Herrfder de3 gangen Reiche3 in Weftafien von 538 bis 
529 b. Chr. Unter Rambyje? (529—522) ereignete fic) nichts von 
befonderer Vedeutung fiir die Quden. Darius Hyftafpis (521—485), 
wie oben bemerft, twar der Konig, der auf die Vorftellungen der Yuden 
hin die Defrete feiner Vorganger in der Kanglei gu Babel durdfehen lieh 
und auf Grund eines Funde gu Achmeta in der Sache den Suden gu 
Serufalem die Erlaubnis erteilte, den Tempel fertiggujtellen, Esra 6. 
Shm folgten der Reihe nad Xerres (485—466), Urtaveryes I. (466—425), 
Darius Il. (425—404), °Artarerres IL., genannt Ptnemon (404—358), 
Artaxerre3 IIL, genannt Odus (858—337), und Darius III. (337 bis 
331). €8ra und Nehemia taten ihre reformatorifde Arbeit unter 
Artarerres I. (in Luthers iberfebung Arthahfajtha), und ihre Daten in 
der Gefdichte Budas find 458 und 445—433. Die Gefdidten der 
RKinigin Cither und fonderlicdh die Cinfebung de Purimfeftes find 
jedenfalls fchon frither angujegen, namlic) gur Beit Xeryes’ I. Der 
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Widder in Dan. 8,3 ijt dad perfijchemedifde Reid, fpesifijch dejfen Konige 
in Der Gejtalt diefes Tieres dargeftellt, und der Biegenbod, der den 
Widder iberwaltigte, ijt Wlerander der Grofe, der Darius Il. (Rodo- 
mannus) in der Sdhladht am Granifus vollftandig befiegte und furz 
Darauf dem perjifcden Reich ein Ende machte (in der Schlacht gu Arbela, 
in der Ehene Gaugamela, 331 v. Chr.). Vgl. Dan. 8, 21. 


II. Die Yuden in signpten und die Diafpora im allgemeinen 
(Deut. 28, 65. 68; CEfther 1, 1; 3, 6—15; Hefef. 36, 19; Ber. 41, 17 f.; 42, 43; 
44,1 ob. 7, 35; UApoft. 2, 9—11) 

1. Die beiden Hauptzentren des Sudentums: das 
tweftliche gu Samnia (bet Yoppe) und zu Tiberias, das oftliche oder 
babylonijde in den grofen Wfademien de3 Oftens, der de3 Yojadin gu 
Nehardea, der de CSra gu Hugal, der gu Nifibis. Bedenfall3 twourden 
gu dicfer Beit, mahrend de$ ECril3, die Synagogen gegriindet. Mit ihnen 
waren in der Regel! Synagogenfdulen verbunden, die nach zuberlajfigen 
Verichten durch Simon ben Shitah (etiva 106—70 b. Chr.) in Palajtina 
ganz allgemein eingeridtet wurden. Diefe Sdulen waren fdlieblid 
jo aufgebaut, dak fie nicht nur eine Kleinfinderabteilung Hatten (timukot 
shel bet rabban), fondern befonder3 eine Clementarabteilung (beth- 
ha-sefer) und eine Hochjchulabteilung (beth-ha-midrasch). Die hb- 
heren Schulen, befonders fiir den Unterridt der Rabbiner, erhielten jpater 
den Namen Wfademien. Yn diefer Verbindung follte auch die ,,grope 
Synagoge” ertwahnt twerden, die gur Beit CSras und Nehemias blithte 
und 120 eminente Schriftgelehrte an ihrer Spibe hatte. 

Was Verhaltnifje diefer Periode im allgemeinen anlangt, fo fdreibt 
Graun: ,€8 ijt die Gefdhichte des Yudentums, des Entitehens der 
Synagoge, de PHarifaer- und Saddugdertums, der Verfolgungen und 
politifdhen Verwidlungen, de3 Cinflufjes der hellenifden Kultur und der 
immer griger twerdenden israelitijden Diafpora. Yn den Wufftand der 
Phonigzier und Mgypter gegen Artarerres Odhus twourden arch die Suden 
mitbertwidelt. Yericho tourde veriviijtet, ein Teil des Judenvdlfleins de- 
portiert. Golimus und Syncellus berichten, dak die Proving Hyrfania, 
fiidlich bom RKajpifden See, Heimat der Verfdleppten wurde. Wabhrz- 
fheinlich litt auch Serufalem in den Tagen, und e3 ift angunehmen, daf 
der Hintergrund des Apofryphenbuches Judith hier gu fuchen ijt. Dio- 
dorus ertvahnt einen General Olophernes als einen der Oberfiihrer im 
fyro-agyptifden Feldgug.“ 

2. Das Judentum in UWgypten (A). Hier mu gunadt 
Die jiidifd Rolonie auf der Ynfel Clefantine genannt werden, die eins 
der vielen Snfelchen ijt, die in Oberaghpten am erften Ratarakt des Nils 
nebeneinander Tiegen. Hier migen fich jitdifde Soldaten, die unter 
Kharao Pjammetich II. dienten, fon im Yahre 590 b. Chr. niederge- 
lafjen haben, als der aghptifde Rinig einen Feldgzug gegen die Wthiopier 
unternahm. Jn der Folgezeit lieen fic) viele Xuden in diefer bliihenden 
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Sandelsftadt nieder, ja fie bauten fogar einen Tempel; und die alten 
lUrtunden, die man neuerdings entziffert hat, geben de3 langeren Nadh- 
ridjten iiber den Stand der Kolonie durch mehr als ein Jahrhundert. 
Leider war auch hier die Religion der Yuden fynfretijtifd; denn die 
Gottin Anath-bethel und auch Afchma-bethel erhielten Teile bon den 
Rolleften, die eigentlich Yehovah allein gufamen. MNaddem ihr erjter 
Sahutempel gerjtirt war, gelang e3 den Yuden nod einmal, einen Tem- 
pel gu bauen. Aber die Kolonie fand fdon in der Mitte des vierten 
Sahrhunderts bv. Chr. ifr Ende. Nod fiirger war das Leben der jiidi- 
fcjen Rolonie gu Thachpanhes, er. 43,4—7; denn als Nebufadnegar 
im Sabre 568 in3 Land marfdierte, ftiirgte er Amafis, den Pharao 
tighptens, bom Throne und durdhgog das gange Land von Unteragypten 
bis Oberagypten, von Migdol bis Syene, das heift, bis Affouan. Bei 
diefem Croberungsgug werden die Quden gu Thachpanhes, nach dem 
Worte des Propheten Yeremias, Rap. 42,17; 44,12, durch Schwert, 
Hunger und Peftileng umgefommen fein. 

3. Das Fudentum in Wgypten (B). Jn gewifjer Hinfidt 
bedeutfamer als die Rolonie gu Elefantine mar die zu Leontopolis im 
aweiten Sahrhundert vor Chrijfto. Mach der Ermordung de von Anz 
tious dem Grogen abgefebten Hobhenpriejters Onias III. (ca. 199 
bi8 175) durd den Statthalter Andronifus fliidtete deffen Sohn 
Onias IV. nach Ugypten, wo ihn Konig Ptolemaus VI. (Pbhilometor) 
freundlid aufnahm. ,Die agyptifde Qudenfdaft fah in Onias den 
Vertreter de3 redhtmakigen Yudentums und gab ihm willig Unter- 
ftiibung. Ym Auftrag de3 Kinigs wurde ihm ein verlaffener Tempel in 
Leontopoli3 gur Verfiigung geftellt und nach dem Vorbild des jerufa- 
lemifden umgebaut. Ort und Tempel hiefen fortan Onias’ Stadt, 
Onias’ Haus... . Durd den Tempel in Wghypten war dafiir geforgt, 
dag die Berftreuten nicht verlorengingen. Bu einer Spaltung innerhalb 
der i8raelitijden ReligionSgemeinfdaft fam e3 nicht. Man dulbdete fid 
gegenfeitig. U3 Kleopatra 103 b. Chr. mit einem agyptifden Heer in 
Ralajtina einriidte, begleiteten die Priefter Hilfias und Ananias bom 
Haufe Oniad’ die Konigin und bewogen fie, von einem Angriff auf 
Serufalem abgujtehen, weil das die Feindfdhaft de3 gefamten Yudentums 
ertvede. Gomit berdanfte der jerufalemifde Tempel feinen Sdub den 
fiihrenden Mannern am agyptifden Heiligtum” (Braun). 

4. Das Judentum in Ugypten (C). Nach der Croberung 
Serufalems durd) Ptolemaus I. (Lagus oder Soter) im Yahre 320 
b. Chr. wurden viele Yuden (auc) Samaritaner) nach Yghpten mweg- 
gefiihrt, andere durd Vergiinftigungen angelodt. Gie liefen fich in 
Wlexandrien nieder, auc) am See Mareoti3 im tweftliden Teile des 
Nildeltas, und gerftreuten fich in der Folgegeit bis nad) Cyrene. (Val. 
Mark. 15,21.) So ftark war die Cinwanderung der Yuden, befonders 
gur Sabrhundertwende, dak Wlexandrien, im Yahre 331 vb. Chr. durdh 
Wlerander gegriindet, in giweien feiner fiinf Dijtrifte gang jiidijd mar. 
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Snmitten diefer ftark jiidifden Vevslferung entitand die griechifche Hber- 
febung de3 Alten Teftaments, allerdings nicht fo, wie der fogenannte 
» Brief de$ Arijteas an Pbhilofrates” e3 fchildert. (Hiernad foll Cleagar, 
der Hobepriefter gu Serufalem, 72 wWltefte nach Wlerandrien gefandt 
haben, die dann in Cingelgellen die Arbeit des iberfewens beforgt haben 
follen.) Die Septuaginta entjtand vielmehr nach einem Plan, den 
Demetrius von Phalerum, Vibliothefar de3 Kinigs Ptolemaus Pbhila- 
delphus, ausgearbeitet hatte, weil er ein Eremplar der jiidifcjen heiligen 
Sdriften in feiner Vibliothef haben wollte. Die Arbeit wurde ettva im 
Sabre 287 vb. Chr. begonnen, wie wir aud) aus Begugnahmen im Bude 
de Yefus Sirach fehen, und gog fich durd mehr als anderthalb Yahr- 
hunderte bin, fo da® fie gwifden 130 und 100 v. Chr. gu Ende ge- 
bracjt tourde. 


III. Die Selengiden und die Ptolemder in ihrem Verhaltnis 
au Palajtina 
(Dan. 4; 7; 8; 11; das 1. und 2. Maftabaierbud) 


1. Die Teilung des RMeidhes Aleranders des 
Groen. Mach dem Tode Alexanders im Yahre 323 b. Chr. ftritten 
fi gunadft fein Giinfiling Perdiffas und fieben Vigefinige um die 
Fiihrerfdhaft, und gwar gwangig Yabhre lang. Aber nad) der Sdhlacht 
gu Ypfus in Phrygien im Yabhre 301 wurde das Weltreidh fo verteilt, 
dab Seleufus dads Tal de3 Cuphrat, das nordlide Syrien, Rappadogien 
und einen Teil bon Phrygien alZ fein Reich iibernahm, Lyfimacdus das 
iibrige Kleinafien bis Thragien, Ptolemaus Lagus sighpten, Palaftina, 
Phonizien und Bolefyrien, wahrend Kaffander Magedonien und Grie- 
enland bebielt. Bgl. Dan. 8,5—8; 11,3. 4. 

2. Die Nifte der Ptolemaer und Seleuzgiden bi3 
100 ». hr. Die Ptolemaer find: Ptolemaus Lagus oder GSoter, 
323 b. Chr.; Ptolemaus Pbhiladelphus, 285 (oder 283); Ptolemaus 
Cuergetes, 247; Ptolemaus Philopater, 222; Ptolemaus ECpiphanes, 
205; Ptolemaus Philometor, 181; Ptolemaus Physfon, 146; Ptole- 
maus Pathyrus, 117; Ptolemaus Alexander I. und Kleopatra I., 107 
(51, Ptolemaus und Kleopatra IL; 47, Kleopatra Il. und der jiingere 
Ptolemaus, bis 30 vb. Chr.). Die Lifte der Seleugiden mahrend diefes 
Zeitraums tweift auf: Geleufus Nifator, 312; Antiochus Soter, 280 
oder 279; Antiodus Theos, 261; Seleufus Rallinifus, 246; Seleufus 
Ceraunus, 226; Antiochus der Grofe, 223; Seleufus Philopator, 187; 
UAntiohus Cpiphanes, 175; Antiochus Cupator, 164; Demetrius 
Soter, 162; Wlerander Balas, 151. (Syrien wurde im Jahre 63 vb. Chr. 
bon den Moimern iibernommen.) 

3. Die HGauptereigniffe diefes Beitraums, die in 
der Schrift erwwahnt werden. Vgl. Dan. 11,5—20. Won der Beit Ptole- 
maus’ I. bis gu Antiodus Cpiphanes: Untiodus II. Theos, der fic) von 
feiner Gattin Laodice hatte jHeiden lafjen, heiratete Berenice, die Tocter 
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deS Ptolemaus Philadelphus, verftieh fie aber nach ihres Vaters Tode 
und fourde dann bon Laodice ermordet, gufammen mit Berenice und ihrem 
fleinen Gobn. Ptolemaus Cuergetes, Bruder der Berenice, nahm darauf 
Syrien, Mefopotamien, Babylonien, Sufiana, Medien und Perfien ein. 
Geleufus Kallinifus fandte eine Flotte gegen sighpten, die aber in einem 
Sturm unterging, und feine Urmee tourde befiegt. Wntiodus der Groke 
unternahm einen Feldgug gegen den Silden, tourde aber bon Ptolemaus 
Lhilopator gu Raphia bet Gaga aufs Haupt gefdlagen. Antiochus 
fiihrte gliidlice Feldgitge im Often und fehrte dann nach dem Gilden 
guritd, too er PRhinigien und Palajtina eroberte; er erbielt einige Unter- 
jtiibung bon getvifjen Yuden, die aber fpater beftraft wurden. Yn- 
aiwifden iiberzgog Antiochus, der Sieger von Paneas, 198 vb. Chr., das 
ganze Giidbland mit Krieg. Reopatra, die Todhter des Antiochus, 
heiratete Ptolemaus Cpiphanes; aber die Che brachte nur Ungliid. 
Antiohus wurde in einem Tumult in Clymais getitet. Seleufus 
Philopator wurde von Heliodorus vergiftet. 

4. Die Regierung de3 Antiogus Cpiphanes, Dan. 
11,21—45. Der Ujurpator Heliodorus wurde nach furger Beit durd 
Antiohus IV. Cpiphanes befiegt, und lebterer behauptete fich mit der 
Hilfe des Cumenes, de KRinigs von Pergamo3. Er unternahm einen 
Feldgug gegen Ptolemaus Philometor von VUghpten, aber die Mimer ver- 
citelten feinen Plan. Cr machte fodann den BVerfud, den Dienft 


Xehovahs gu unterdriiden, aber e3 gelang ihm nicht; doch fiihrte er die 
$ellenifation Palaftinas durd. Cr ftarb auf feinem Buge gegen Seru- 
falem, naddem er den Tempel gu Elymais gepliindert hatte und bald 
darauf bon Wahnfinn befallen worden war, den die Quden feinem 
rebel gufdhrieben. 


IV. Der Aufftand und das Kinigrcicsh der Makfabaser 
(1 Makf. 1, 1—64; 2 Matt. 2, 1—7. 42; Dan. 11; Matth. 24, 15) 


1. Die Veranlaffung gu dem Aufftand. Dan. 11,31 
fteht die Weisfagung: ,Und e3 werden feine Arme dafelbjt ftehen; die 
werden das Geiligtum in der Fefte entweihen und das taglide Opfer 
abtun und einen Greuel der Wiijtung aufridten.” Der Anfang der 
Erfiillung diefer Weisfagung fand unter Antiochus Cpiphanes ftatt; 
denn diefer pliinderte und enttweihte den Tempel gu Serujalem im 
Dezember de3 Sahres 168 b. Chr. C83 twar dies eine folgenfdtwere Tat, 
die auf mehrere Qahrhunderte hin das Schidfal Palaftinas entfdied. 

2. Der Aufftand der Yuden unter der Fiihrerfdhaft des 
Makfabaers Mattathias. Durch den. bon Antiochus veriibten Frevel auf 
Das tiefite emport, erhob fic) Mattathias, der Hohepriefter, mit feinem 
Cohne Judas Maffabaus in einem Wufjtand, der immer tweitere Kreife 
g0g. Bunadhjt fehlugen die Yuden die gegen fie ausgefandte Armee des 
UAntiodus twiederholt, gum grofen Erftaunen de3 Konig, der fich da- 
durch gendtigt fiihlte, in eigener Perfon nad Palaftina gu eilen, aber auf 
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Dem Wege dorthin, wie wir gefehen haben, bom Tode ereilt wurde. 
Sein Nachfolger, Antiochus V. Cupator, war erjt gwolf Yabhre alt, als 
er die Regierung antrat, und darum fiihrte Lyfias die Regentfdaft. 
Zunadjt 30g dann die fyrifde Armee nach Palajtina, und e3 fam gur 
BVelagerung Serufalems. WS aber Lyfias Horte, dak Philipp, den 
Antiodus Cpiphanes zum Vormund feines Sohnes gemacht hatte, die 
Regierung an fic gerijjen hatte, betwog er den jungen Antiochus Cupator, 
mit Judas Maffabaus Frieden gu fclieBen, wahrend er fofort nad 
Antiocjien eilte, die Armee Philipps befiegte und lebteren totete. 

3. Die verfdiedenen Siege de8 Judas Makfa- 
baus iiber die griehifdmen Armeen. Bm Yabhre 162 vb. Chr. 
ergriff Demetrius, der Sohn des Seleufus Philopator, die Biigel der 
Regierung und liek fotwohl Antiochus Cupator als Lyfias toten. Sodann 
twandte er fic) nad) Palaftina, um die aufitandigen Yuden gu beftrafen. 
Sudas Makfabaus leijtete ihm entfchiedenen Widerjtand, bis er in der 
Sdladht gegen Bacdides fiel. Dann mifehten fic die Romer in das 
Bild, indem fie ein Viindnis mit den Yuden fdlojjien und dem Demetrius 
bedeuteten, dak fie Sudda als ein unabhangiges Ronigtum unter den 
Makffabaern anerfannt wifjen wollten. 

4. Die BWiederherftellung des Gottesdienftes. 
Dies ijt das Verdienft de3 Qudas Makfabaus, der nad der iberivindung 
Der Syrer den Tempel gu Yerujalem bon den Folgen des Frevel3 reinigte 
und den bollen Gottesdienft wieder einfiihrte. Bum Andenfen an diefes 
Ereignis feierten die Buden fpater das Enfanien- oder RKirdhweibfeft 
(am 25. Chisleu). €3 war dies ein Feft, das bis gum Untergang Yeru- 
falems ftetS mit groker Freubde gefeiert wurde. Vgl. Yoh. 10, 22. 


5. Die fpatere Gefdhidte der Maktabaer. Der 
atweite Malffabaer im eigentliden Sinn, Sonathan, der Bruder des 
Judas, trat bei einem Thronjtreit auf die Seite Alerander3 (Balas), 
der fpater die Macht an fics rif und Yonathan als Hohenpriefter an- 
erfannte. ,,Der dritte Bruder, Simon, errang fic) fogar die erblicde 
*irjtentwiirde, die er bet feinem Tode auf feinen Sohn Yohannes 
Horfanus vererbte. Diefer wirkte madtig in feiner giviefachen Getwalt 
al3 Giirft und Hoberpriefter, befiegte die Gamariter und gerjtirte ihren 
Tempel auf Garigim, unterjodte aud die Youmaer, gtang fie, die 
judifde Religion angunehmen, und gab dem Reiche faft diefelbe Wus- 
dDehnung, die e3 in den beften Zeiten gehabt hatte. Endlich legte fic 
der Sohn des Hyrfanus, Ariftobulos, im Jahre 106 bv. Chr. den Konigs- 
titel gu und ftellte fo aud) diefeS Stic der politifden Selbftandigfeit 
wieder Her. Bhm folgte fein Bruder Alerander Yannaus, der die 
Grengen des Reides fowobh! oftivarts, iiber den Yordan hinaus, al3 aud 
wefttwarts, bis an das Meer, ausdehnte, fo dak e3 dem dabvidifden 
Reiche gleicdhfam. Cr verbradhte faft feine gange Regierungsgeit (104 
bis 77 vb. Chr.) auf RKriegsgiigen.” (Schaller.) Yhm folgte in der 
Regierung Alexandra, bis gum Fabre 69. Dann fam eine Beit des 
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Biirgerfrieges, weil die Pharijaer Hyrfanus II. opponierten und den 
jiingeren Sohn Wleranders, Arijtobulos Il, gu ihrem Wnfiihrer madjten. 
Xm Verlauf de3 Streites nahm der romifde Feldherr Pompejus die 
Gelegenbeit twahr, in die Gefchide de3 Makfabaerreides eingugreifen, 
und eroberte fcjlieplic) die Stadt Yerufalem an einem Gabbat des 
Yahres 63 vb. Chr. 


V. Das Kommen der ,,Giille der Zeit’ 
(Gen. 27, 40; 49, 10; 2 Rin. 8, 20—22; Haga. 2, 6. 7; Gal. 4, 4.5; Luk. 3; 
Matth. 1 u. 2) 

1. Der falfmhe und ungeniigende Meffianismus. 
Diefer achtet nur auf die geringen itberbleibfel der Hoffnung, die fics 
traditionSiveife feit der Beit Noahs fortgepflangt hat und nad einem 
zufiinftigen ,goldenen Beitalter” ausfdaut. Hierher geboren die 
Mythen vieler Volker, auch das achte Buch der fybillinijden Orafel, die 
befannte Stelle in Virgil und andere Begugnahmen. (Val. Bd. VI, 
276 ff.) Wie gefagt, handelt eS fic) hier um bverjtiimmelte iberliefe- 
rungen aus alter Zeit oder auch um bloke Unflange. 

2. Gottes munderbare Fihrung und Fiigung in 
der Gefdhidte der Vilfer. Hier ift gu beachten der immer 
wiederfehrende Wusdrud ,,der Reft YSrael” (vbgl. V. u. W., uni, 1925); 
der Zujammenhang agiwifden den oben ertwahnten Genefisitellen und dem 
Auffommen der Ydumaer, befonders unter den Heroden; die Verbreitung 
der griehifden Sprade als Umgang3fprace der gangen rimifden Welt; 
die enge innere Verbindung in diefer Welt durch die ftarfe Bentral- 
regierung und die Damit gufammenhangenden Umijtande (ein geordnetes, 
einbeitlides Seeresmwefen, gute Poftitraken ufiv.). 

8. Die Bedeutung Herodis des Groen. Hyrfa- 
nus II. wurde durch die Romer als Hoherpriejter eingefebt und ernannte 
darauf feinen Freund, den Youmader AUntipater, zum $rofurator bon 
Subdaa. Lebterer wufte fic) bet Julius Cafar fo beliebt gu machen, dak 
Ddiefer den giweiten Sohn Antipaters, Herode3, zum Profurator von 
Galilaa machte. Nach Cafars Tode mute Herodes allerdings zeitiveilig 
in3 Gril, aber er wurde unter Marfus Antonius twieder bom Genat in 
Wmt und Wiirden eingefebt, fo dak er fogar Tetrard und dann rex 
socius in Subdda wurde (40 b. Chr.). Sn diefem Sabre eroberte Anti- 
gonus, der Sohn Arijtobulos’ I1., mit Hilfe eines parthifden Heeres die 
Stadt Xerufalem; aber er regierte nur drei Jahre. Herodes fehrte nun 
(37 ». Chr.) bon Rom guriic, eroberte Galilaa und 30g dann gegen 
Serufalem, das er trog tapferer Verteidigung der Yuden fchliehlich ein- 
najm. €r regierte bis 4 b. Chr. und ftarb dann an einer efelhaften 
RKranfheit furg vor dem Paffabfeft de3 Yahres. Um fish die Suden 
giinftig gu ftimmen, begann er im Qahre 20/19 b. Chr. den Umbau des 
aiweiten Tempels, der nach feinen Planen im Sabre 64 n. Chr. bollendet 
tourde, furg bor dem Untergang Yerufalems. 
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4, Bann wurde Chriftus geboren? (Vgl. Bd. Ill, 
725 ff.) 

5. Der Fudaismus am Anfang der Griftliden 
Ura. Die ftrengere Ridtung oder Schule des Schammai und die 
liberalere deS Hillel; die verfchiedenen Parteien oder Seften innerhalb 
der jiidijden Rirhe (Pharijaer und Saddugaer, fpater auch Effener) ; 
die jildifche GotteSdienjtordnung und die jiidijdhe Liturgie; die meffiani- 
fen Ertwartungen de3 jiidifden Volfe3. Val. Apoft. 26, 3 ff. 

Diefer Urtifel ift abfichtlic) diSpofitionSmabig und aphoriftifdh gebalten, 
damit er al8 Vorlage fiir Konferengzarbeiten oder beim Privatftudium verwendet 
werden fan. %. EC. KRrebmann 
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The Import and Content of Luther’s Exegetical Lectures 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews 


It has been abundantly proved that, when Luther nailed the 
famous Ninety-five Theses to the door of the Castle Church in 
Wittenberg, he had no thought of disrupting the Church. The tenor 
of the theses shows very clearly that he had in mind only to uphold 
the honor and the integrity of the Church he loved and to keep his 
fellow human beings from being defrauded financially as well as 
spiritually. His theses likewise show that he wanted to be and re- 
main a faithful subject of the Pontiff at Rome. He took for granted 
that the Pope would heartily disapprove of the tactics and practises 
of Tetzel. He not only nailed his theses to the door of the Castle 
Church, but also very obediently sent a copy to his archbishop. 

Luther was still a young man at the time he took this step 
which did so much to shape his career. His thirty-fourth birthday 
was only a few days distant. During the early years of his life he 
had made marvelous progress in all that he undertook. Available 
records show that he had been a high-grade student at the schools 
which he had attended. The University of Erfurt, which he entered 
in 1501, was noted for its laudable ecclesiastical life and enjoyed 
great fame. While a student at this institution, Luther interested 
himself particularly in the Latin classics and in philosophy. When 
he entered the monastery in 1505, he took his copies of Vergil and 
Plautus with him. He purposely entered a monastery whose stand- 
ards of life, discipline, morality, and religiosity were far above the 
standards of the average monastery. Luther was not a typical 
monk, however, and even in the Augustinian monastery which he 
entered he was far above the ordinary. His mind was by nature 
too active to permit him to idle away hours in inert meditation, as 
did his fellow-monks. He gave much time to intense study, espe- 
cially to a deep and serious study of theology. Most monks of the 
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monastery were required to devote from six to eight hours daily to 
chapel services; those studying theology, however, were excused 
from a large part of chapel attendance. Luther grasped the oppor- 
tunity of studying theology while his fellow-monks spoke their 
paternosters to the count of rosary beads. In these days, too, he 
convinced himself of the futility of work-righteousness through 
personal experiences as well as through the study of Scripture. 
Previously he had regarded Jesus merely as a severe Judge; but 
now he learned to know Him as his loving Savior. He studied 
deeply and, like a real scholar, did not permit himself to be swayed 
by mere fancies. 

Luther was ordained into the priesthood in 1507, made a jour- 
ney to Rome in 1510, and in 1512 was awarded the degree of Doctor 
of Theology. A year before he received this degree he was called 
to the chair of Biblical exegesis at the University of Wittenberg, 
which had been founded by Elector Frederick the Wise in 1502. 
Luther was inclined not to accept this appointment, feeling in- 
capable of doing the work required of a professor of theology. His 
disinclination was intensified by reason of the circumstance that 
frequent preaching was considered a part of such professorship. 
lor this work he likewise considered himself unworthy and un- 
qualified. Had it not been for Staupitz, he very likely would not 
have accepted the proffered chair. In the first five years of his 
professorship he lectured with immediate success on the Psalms, 
Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews. 

It is highly significant that Luther, during all his years at the 
University of Wittenberg, taught exegetical branches only. He 
undoubtedly was well qualified to teach theology in its systematic, 
historical, and practical divisions, but having been called to teach 
exegesis, he evidently desired to restrict himself to this one par- 
ticular field. It is well to bear this in mind when examining the 
part Luther played in the Reformation movement as well as when 
considering Luther’s act on that memorable 31st of October. Luther 
was far from being a mad monk or an insolent priest. He was con- 
servative by nature, and his Ninety-five Theses were not published 
until he had first occupied himself most carefully with the entire 
problem of indulgences. His studies in exegesis undoubtedly helped 
him realize what was really wrong about the sale of indulgences. 
Humanly speaking, it is very doubtful if he would have been suc- 
cessful in his work of reforming the Church had he not been an 
exegete. There is hardly another branch of theology which could 
drive him so deeply into the Scriptures. It is not at all surprising 
to hear him, the Great Reformer, emphasize time and time again 
that the Word is the chief thing in the Christian Church. He him- 
self had learned to know the power of the Gospel of Christ Jesus, 
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and he knew that, if a reformation was to take place, the power 
of the Word alone would bring it about. 

While Luther developed and grew as an exegete, he learned 
more and more what great values are attached to studying the 
Scriptures in the original. _His early lectures on the Psalms, Gala- 
tians, and Romans, it is true, were based on the Vulgate version of 
the Bible. He noted, however, that the humanists in their en- 
deavors adopted as a principle the words “Ad fontes”; and when 
Erasmus in 1516 published the original Greek version of the New 
Testament Scriptures, Luther was among the first to make use of it. 
He was, in fact, the first exegete to use the original Greek text as 
the basis for his lectures in a German university. He first used 
the Greek text when he lectured on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
The first eight chapters were presented according to the Vulgate, 
but from the ninth chapter on he based his lectures on the original 
Greek. His first discourses on Galatians, which preceded those on 
Hebrews, were likewise based on the Greek text. Before Luther 
began lecturing on Hebrews, he felt his way a great deal, as it were, 
when reading and studying his Greek. It was actually not until 
he lectured on Hebrews that he gave the impression of having 
mastered the language to a degree. He had derived a great deal 
of help in the understanding of Greek from his fellow-monk and 
colleague Johann Lang, a humanist. He had already known Lang 
as a student at Erfurt. Both had been together in the same 
monastery in Erfurt, and both were again together in Wittenberg 
until Lang, in 1516, departed from Wittenberg to become a prior 
in Erfurt. When preparing his lectures, Luther frequently con- 
sulted Lang concerning the etymology of certain Greek words and 
also sought his advice concerning a number of lexical problems. 
It is noteworthy that Luther had studied Greek quite thoroughly 
even before he came to Wittenberg in 1508, although he did not 
fully master the language until the Praeceptor Germaniae had been 
his colleague for some time. It is believed that Luther’s lectures 
on Hebrews had much to do with the calling of Melanchthon to 
Wittenberg. Melanchthon was recommended to Elector Frederick 
the Wise by Johannes Reuchlin, a great-uncle of Melanchthon. 

It so happened that at the very time Luther was preparing his 
lectures on Hebrews, Erasmus was engaged in a study of this 
epistle jointly with Faber Stapulensis (Lefévre d’Etaples). Faber 
was a famous French exegete and an outstanding humanist, to 
whose Quincuplex Psalterium Luther often reverted while pre- 
paring his lectures on the Psalms and whose commentary on the 
Pauline epistles Luther had used extensively when he prepared his 
lectures on Romans. Erasmus and Faber had published their find- 
ings and conclusions, and Luther followed their work very closely. 
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When a comparison is made of Luther’s lectures on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews with his earlier lectures on Galatians, it is signifi- 
cant to note that he referred back to the original text more fre- 
quently in the former than in the latter, quoting words and 
expressions from the original Greek seventeen times. What is just 
as significant is the fact that Luther in his lectures on Hebrews 
quotes from the original version of Old Testament words and pas- 
sages no fewer than twenty-nine times. At first he transliterated 
the Hebrew with Latin letters, but later he employed the Hebrew 
script. By this time he knew the Hebrew language far better than 
when he had lectured on the Psalms. At that time his knowledge 
of Hebrew, like that of Greek, was slightly more than rudimentary. 
For this reason his early lectures on the Psalms were based largely 
on the Vulgate. He was quite dissatisfied with the first exegetical 
course he had offered at Wittenberg, largely because he learned to 
realize the insufficiency of an exegetical course not based on the 
original text of the Scriptures. He studied Hebrew assiduously and 
observed keenly what had been said and written by such noted 
Hebraists as Johannes Reuchlin (+ 1522) and Nicolaus von Lyra 
(+ 1340). When preparing his lectures on Hebrews, he used not 
only Reuchlin’s edition of the Penitential Psalms, but he also made 
great use of his Rudimenta Linguae Hebraicae as well as of his 
Vocabularius Breviloquus. Nicolaus von Lyra had gained fame 
chiefly through his Bibelpostille, which was highly regarded in the 
Church of the 15th and 16th centuries. Preparing his first lectures 
on the Psalms and on Romans, Luther, as a rule, rejected most of 
what von Lyra had said. At the time he prepared his lectures on 
Hebrews, however, he had learned to depend heavily on von Lyra, 
at least in matters of linguistics and philology. 

Luther at times also compared the LXX version of certain Old 
Testament texts with the Masoretic texts of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. He was quick to notice that the Apostle Paul usually 
used the LXX when quoting from Old Testament Scriptures. In 
his lectures on Hebrews he often exerted definite efforts at analyz- 
ing certain forms and did not hesitate to use words which had not 
been used in translations before. He, moreover, observed not only 
details, but also made certain general observations. He had de- 
veloped a remarkable Sprachgefuehl for both the Greek and the 
Hebrew, so that even at this time the great translator of the Bible 
is recognizable. ; 

Luther’s lectures on the Psalms, on Romans, and on Galatians 
had already revealed his extensive knowledge of the Scriptures as 
well as of the writings of commentators and the Church Fathers. 
It is therefore not surprising to note that he revealed wide knowl- 
edge along these lines in his lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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Here we discover how well he was acquainted with the writings of 
such men as Paul of Burgos, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, and 
particularly of Bernard of Clairvaux, whose writings were pub- 
lished in Germany and were also being studied in class at the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg at the very time when Luther lectured on 
Hebrews. Luther likewise quotes from the writings of Cyprian, 
Gregory the Great, and Dionysius the Areopagite. Occasionally he 
refers to the writings of Origen, and it was Luther who invented 
the verb origenisare, to allegorize. He often consulted Chrysostom 
in preparing these lectures; but he confessed later in his Tisch- 
reden: “Er liess mich stecken an allen orten, da ich sein darft. Er 
ist ein lauter wescher, lest den text fallen.” (Tischreden, Weimar 
Ed., I, 1912, No. 188.) Jerome, whose writings were edited by Eras- 
mus, was also carefully read by Luther, particularly, however, at 
the time when he prepared his lectures on Galatians. Later he no 
longer regarded him as a trustworthy authority. His study of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews helped in having him arrive at this con- 
clusion. Luther’s greatest authority of course was Augustine, who 
came to be a tremendous influence in shaping his theological mind. 
Luther’s study of the writings of Augustine, together with his study 
of the Epistles of Paul to the Romans and to the Galatians, prompted 
him to forsake definitely the scholastic theologians. 

The question of the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
disturbed theologians in the 16th century, just as it vexes the 
scholars of today. Faber believed that the epistle had originally 
been written in Hebrew by Paul. Erasmus fought against the 
Pauline authorship at the time when he worked with Faber on this 
epistle. Luther at first agreed with Faber, believing that the epistle 
had been written by Paul. Some years later Erasmus, in order to 
maintain peace in the Roman Catholic Church, bowed to the 
Church’s authority and also accepted the belief that Paul had 
written the epistle. Luther, following his own convictions, later 
changed his mind and no longer regarded Paul as the author. We 
here observe a characteristic difference between these two great 
men. Luther never would have sacrificed his convictions merely 
to preserve peace. 

Luther delivered his lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
according to Karlstadt, from Easter of 1517 to Easter of 1518. Im- 
mediately before he had lectured on Galatians, and some assert 
that the lectures on Hebrews really were a supplement and com- 
plement to those on Galatians. His second series of lectures on the 
Psalms followed his lectures on Hebrews. He had enjoyed an 
enviable reputation as a teacher and exegete long before he de- 
livered these lectures. His lectures on Hebrews, however, were so 
successful that his colleague Karlstadt could not refrain from re- 
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ferring to Luther publicly as the outstanding instructor at the uni- 
versity. In making this pronouncement, he also extolled Luther’s 
knowledge of the Scriptures “non modo Latinarum, sed et Grae- 
carum et Hebraicarum.” (Karlstadt, Erlaeuterungen zu Augustins 
De Spiritu et Litera; Anrede an die Wittenberger Studierenden. 
H. Barge, Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt; Leipzig, 1905, II, 536.) 
The lectures proved to be a powerful influence among the followers 
of Luther. Bugenhagen is known to have used them in his lec- 
tures, and Amsdorf turned them to rich account in his lectures on 
Hebrews. Luther offered this course at a critical stage of his 
career, at a time which really marked the end of the first and the 
beginning of the second great period of his life. We view here not 
only the great translator of the Bible, but also Martin Luther the 
Reformer, a man whose work of reforming was first begun after 
he had evidenced his greatness as a theologian, scholar, and thinker. 
In these lectures is recorded forcefully his ability as a philologist, 
exegete, and teacher. He knew how to present lucidly what is most 
important and to stress what is most significant. 

Since Luther’s lectures on the Epistle to the Hebrews form 
such an important link in the chain of his many works, one would 
think that the world had known and studied their contents from 
pages printed widely as far back as the 16th century. This un- 
fortunately is not the case. That Luther did actually deliver these 
lectures one need not doubt; for he himself referred to them several 
times in his Tischreden (cf., e.g., Weimar ed., Band I, 1912, No. 188). 
Karlstadt, as previously stated, testified to their delivery, as did 
also Poliander (cf. Weimar ed. of Luther’s Works, IX, 1893, 324), 
Johannes Aepinus (Enarratio in Psalmum 68; Francofurti 1553, 
p.170), and others. Strange to say, a copy of the lectures was not 
found until the year 1899, when Hermann Vogel and Johannes 
Ficker discovered a copy, bound together with Luther’s lectures on 
Titus and other Lutherana, in the Vatican Library in Rome. These 
lectures were found at the time when Vogel and Ficker brought to 
light Luther’s lectures on the Epistle to the Romans. His lectures 
on Hebrews were not published until Emmanuel Hirsch and Hanns 
Rueckert published them in July, 1929, by the house of Walter de 
Gruyter of Berlin and Leipzig. In the same year Johann Ficker 
finally published his find, though he was quite chagrined that the 
Hirsch-Rueckert edition had appeared prior to his own. In the 
following year a German translation was published, which had 
been prepared by Erich Vogelsang. An English translation has not 
as yet appeared. 

It is most unfortunate that nothing is known of the where- 
abouts of Luther’s own manuscript and notes and that scholars and 
research-workers are compelled to base their studies of these lec- 
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tures largely on material derived from two students’ note-books. 
Three sources are extant today, from which Vogelsang, Hirsch, 
Rueckert, Ficker, and others have ascertained the actual contents 
of these lectures. 

The first source is the copy found in the Vatican Library. It 
had once been in the possession of Ulrich Fugger. Later it was 
transferred to the library at Heidelberg and some time after the 
middle of the 16th century found its way to the Vatican Library. 
In this manuscript Luther’s exposition of the epistle does not go 
beyond Heb. 10:26. The handwritings are those of Aurifaber, who 
was among the first to edit Luther’s Works, particularly his Tisch- 
reden, and of an assistant, a skilled chirographer, with genuine 
scholarly ability. The lectures were copied very carefully. Auri- 
faber and his assistant call attention to portions of lectures which 
had been omitted by the student whose notes they copied and in 
several instances to the possibility of other readings. Erasures and 
corrections show that the copyists tried industriously to reproduce 
a trustworthy copy. Nevertheless not a few mistakes crept in. 
Many words were omitted, and the references to passages in the 
Bible were not always complete and correct in these notes. The 
student taking notes, a large part of which had been dictated, com- 
mitted many Hoerfehler, and there are not a few mistakes in spell- 
ing (e.g., simpola for symbola, fere for vere, licebat for dicebat, 
etc.). The copyists also made mistakes. They mistook cum for 
eum, factum for factura, poenae for paene, omnium for hominum, 
Bonifacius for Bonaventura, Redelstein for Reuchlin, etc. Meissin- 
ger believes that Luther’s Saxon dialect was partly responsible for 
the Hoerfehler. (Luthers Exegese der Fruehzeit, Meissinger; Leip- 
zig, 1911, p. 20.) 

The second source is a student’s note-book which is in the 
library in Dessau, Germany. The name of the student was Sigis- 
mundus Reichenbach of Lobnitz. These notes, too, are incomplete; 
several pages are missing. They were manifestly written hurriedly, 
and many abbreviations are to be found in them. Certain parts 
were taken down as dictation, whereas other parts, it seems, were 
copied from other students, evidently when young Reichenbach had 
been absent from class. In these notes there likewise are many 
Hoerfehler, and often much is omitted, which indicates that the 
student found it difficult to follow Luther. The notes therefore are 
often not satisfactorily intelligible. They are, however, highly val- 
uable, since they indicate to some extent what Luther dictated and 
also what he said when he made offhand remarks. 

The third source is the lectures Amsdorf delivered on Hebrews, 
in which he not only leans very heavily on what Luther had said, 
but in which he even appropriates Luther’s own words and passes 
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them on as his own. These lectures were found in the library of 
the Ratsschule at Zwickau. They are believed to have been de- 
livered ca. 1530. Amsdorf is known to have leaned quite heavily 
on Luther also in other exegetical lectures. 

The first two sources agree quite well and also supplement 
each other. In the manuscript found in Rome, Greek and Hebrew 
words are occasionally recorded. It is not surprising that Greek 
and Hebrew words were often badly misspelled. A perusal of 
almost any student’s notes on exegesis will establish that this hap- 
pens even in our own age and time. Mr. Reichenbach refused to 
expose himself to this danger, however, and transliterated all Greek 
and Hebrew words with Latin letters. 

In the Vatican manuscript it is stated expressly that the lec- 
tures were delivered in 1517 and 1518. The class met twice a week, 
from twelve o’clock until one. When setting up the physical struc- 
ture of his lectures, Luther followed the custom of his day of having 
them consist of two distinct parts, the so-called glossae and the 
scholia. The glossae were interlinear and marginal remarks en- 
tered directly into his text of the epistle, the former explaining 
individual words and the latter establishing the connection with 
illustrative citations, religious comments, and various contemporary 
references. Accompanying this textual apparatus, we have in the 
other manuscript the scholia, in which Luther discusses freely the 
basic thoughts of the work and debates with his predecessors and 
opponents, drawing on a wide range of authors as well as on con- 
temporary history for illustration and support. 

The Dessau manuscript contains the scholia of the first five 
chapters, but none on the lectures delivered in the course of the 
winter semester. During the spring or summer semester Luther 
covered chapters one to five. The remaining chapters were treated 
in the winter semester, which, according to all indications, began 
on October 26, five days before Luther nailed his theses to the door 
of the Castle Church. Unfortunately the scholia which are avail- 
able today do not bring out the vigorous character which Luther 
invariably evinced in his classroom lectures. It may be that the 
students who took down these notes are responsible for this. In 
the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with which Luther 
opened his lectures for the winter semester, we find that the writer 
of the epistle calls his readers to repentance and to faith; but 
Luther says nothing which points to his Ninety-five Theses. Lu- 
ther’s remarks on Heb. 10:26—36 were not recorded at all. It is 
believed by some that he was perhaps in haste and spoke freely on 
this section, without dictating any notes. Possibly he had not had 
the time to prepare notes for dictation. The Ninety-five Theses 
were by this time undoubtedly showing effects, which absorbed 
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much of Luther’s time. His summer lectures had been quite de- 
tailed, but in his lectures on the later chapters of the epistle he 
usually, though not always, ignored details and hurried along. His 
lectures on the later chapters of the epistle are not so well balanced 
as his lectures on the early chapters. At times he devotes much 
time to certain special points and words (e. g., Heb. 11:1, where he 
devotes practically the entire consideration to the word substantia), 
and at other times he hurriedly passes over points to which one 
would expect him to devote much attention. At times he grips 
with only a few pointed and energetic words (e. g., his remarks on 
Heb. 12:1, 2); at other times he goes into great detail and uses many 
words in order to stress his point (cf. his remarks on Heb. 2:14). 
It seems that the matter of his Ninety-five Theses does not explain 
entirely the haste shown in expounding the last chapters of the 
epistle. Other teachers of exegesis are known to have accelerated 
their tempo in order to complete their exegetical lectures on an 
entire book of the Bible. 


Studying the theological content of Luther’s lectures on He- 
brews and comparing what he there says with what had been said 
in his lectures on Romans and the Psalms, we can distinctly notice 
that and how Luther was growing and becoming more and more 
evangelical in his theology. As one reads these commentaries, one 
would never surmise that they were written by an ardent Roman 
Catholic. There is in them an evangelical strain which sounds quite 
different from what other Roman Catholic commentators had to 
say. On the other hand, although these lectures on Hebrews were 
delivered at the time Luther began his career as a Reformer, we 
find in them no ranting and raving about the sale of indulgences 
and other abuses which had crept into the Roman Catholic Church. 
Luther seems to have remained cool and sober. It may be, as 
stated before, that those taking notes purposely omitted such re- 
marks. On the other hand, it is difficult to imagine that students, 
who are usually fond of explosions and seldom fail to note them, 
should have ignored such remarks completely had Luther made 
them. We do find a slight reference or two which point to the 
indulgence traffic, e. g., in Luther’s remarks on Heb. 11:4; but he is 
by no means obsessed with the idea, and throughout these lectures 
we see him exert the finest kind of self-control. His lectures on 
Romans reveal the spiritual corruption of his day much better than 
his lectures on Hebrews, though also in these lectures he occasion- 
ally points to the evils of his day, e. g., in his remarks on Heb. 5:1, 
where he strongly denounces the frenzy of certain Romanists who 
were persecuting Jews that had cut up Communion wafers with 
knives and perforated them with small picks. Luther at this point 
does become rather fiery, even calling those priests “demons” who 
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took part in, and encouraged, this persecution. In these lectures he 
in fact does begin to attack the clergy with greater acerbity than 
ever before; but he is not yet nearly as emphatic as he later got 
to be. 

Even at this early stage of his development Luther does not 
hesitate to reject certain traditional views and attitudes which had 
crept into Roman theology. The very fact that he used Erasmus’s 
edition of the original Greek text of the New Testament Scriptures 
in preference to the Vulgate manifests the spirit of independence 
which was beginning to assert itself more strongly in him. He 
read and used, as pointed out, what such men as Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Faber Stapulensis, Reuchlin, Erasmus, and others had 
said and written, though he did not take for granted that all of it 
was true and reliable. On the contrary, in looking for the inter- 
pretation of Scriptures, he trusted implicitly only the Scriptures, 
adopting as his principle Scriptura Scripturam interpretat. When 
the Scriptures spoke, he maintained silence. Traditions of the 
Church and the writings of the Fathers he valued highly, but only 
the Scriptures were final. Here is the essential difference between 
Luther and Rome and likewise between Luther and the humanists. 
The humanists, including Erasmus, believed, as do many today, 
that knowledge and learning, culture and erudition, can improve 
man. Luther stressed that only a change of heart (transitus cor- 
dis) can change man for the better. The humanists did not hesitate 
to weave their own thoughts into Biblical passages. Luther, on the 
other hand, feared and respected the Word so intensely that he did 
not dare to have his own thoughts invade Scripture-passages. This 
is what he said in this connection in his lecture on Heb. 6:13: “For 
that reason those do err badly who attempt to understand the Holy 
Scriptures and the Law of God with their own spirit and through 
their own efforts. From this arise heresies and godless dogmas, 
namely, as soon as they approach the Scriptures not as receptive 
students, but as meddlesome teachers (sed magistri operosi). How 
can one [of himself] understand God, to say nothing about loving 
Him, when all His counsels and all His thoughts are rejected? 
Therefore it is the work of the Holy Spirit which helps man when 
he is in such spiritual darkness to understand this invisible will of 
God.” In other words, Luther emphasizes that, since man is by 
nature in spiritual darkness, he can only put his own conception of 
the will of God into the passages of Scripture. The words of Scrip- 
ture itself must interpret the will of God which is revealed in it. 

Although Luther had stressed the importance of faith prior to 
his lectures on Hebrews, notably in those on Galatians and Romans, 
he had never so strongly emphasized the cardinal doctrine of the 
Christian religion as he did in his lectures on Hebrews. His studies 
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of Galatians and Romans had positively saturated him with this 
great doctrine, and now, when he lectured on Hebrews, the fruits 
and blessings of his study of this doctrine became richly manifest. 
It has been indicated that, as he advanced toward the end of his 
lectures, he rather hurried along and did not show the thorough- 
ness observable in the early chapters of the epistle, in the spring 
of 1517. It must be noted that, although in a hurry, he did retard 
his speed considerably when treating that precious eleventh chap- 
ter, which emphasizes that all the great men of God have been 
heroes of faith. Here he took great care to drive his point home. 
But also when treating other chapters, did he greatly stress the 
importance of faith, Thus, when expounding Heb. 4:2, he was 
at great pains to impress upon his students the close relationship 
between faith, the Word, and the heart. It is faith which serves 
as the connecting link between the Word on the one hand and 
the heart on the other. Through faith, he says, these two are 
united, “just as man and woman become one flesh when they are 
united in marriage.” 

But Luther has more to say about faith. It is something that 
is sure and certain, and it is something that each individual must 
with God’s help acquire for himself as a personal possession if it 
is to be of any value. All that man possesses outside of faith 
is merely a fancy or a dream, which is as easily extinguished as 
the light of a candle when it is beaten by the wind. Genuine per- 
sonal faith, moreover, is like a sunbeam, which cannot be ex- 
tinguished even by storms and tempests. So Luther speaks when 
treating Heb. 11:6. In connection with Heb. 11:1, 2 he defines faith 
as a “clinging to the Word of God”; he also quotes Chrysostom, 
who says: “Faith is a beholding of those things which we do not 
see.” (Homil., 21:2f.51.) Throughout these lectures one per- 
ceives that Luther is in his element when speaking of faith and 
the blessings of faith. His discussions of faith are full of warmth 
and sanguineness, and he fairly becomes ecstatic when he accen- 
tuates the bliss which comes to those who have faith in the Re- 
deemer of mankind and thus are saved. Had not his own personal 
experiences shown him the futility of man’s efforts to save him- 
self through other means? We here have the reason why Luther 
became so positively bitter against the Church of Rome and her 
theologians because they gave less prominence to faith in Christ 
than to the works of man. “The just shall live by his faith,” 
Hab. 2:4; these words of the Old Testament prophet became the 
great slogan of Luther and all his followers. It must not be for- 
gotten that Luther was convinced of the truthfulness of these 
words before he ever thought of writing a set of theses and pub- 
licizing them. 
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This faith, however, is not a product of nature, but is the work 
of God. Luther’s own words on this point were: “Haec autem 
fides non ex natura, sed ex gratia venit. Natura autem formidat 
et fugit a facie Dei, non Deum, sed tyrannum et tortorem et 
iudicem eum credens....” (On Heb.11:6.) When treating Heb. 
10:5, he said very plainly: “Dominus est operator, qui operatur 
omnia in omnibus, et nos nihil operamur. Deus solus operator.” 
He herewith attacked of course the whole system of those who 
taught work-righteousness as well as of those who believed they 
could create faith. To such Luther says pointblank: “Nos nihil 
operamur.” .“With might of ours can naught be done.” When 
evaluating man’s native religiosity in this connection, he simply 
says: “Nihil autem est in homine, quod non sit vanitas et menda- 
cium.” (On Heb.11:6.) This was another point on which Luther 
insisted throughout his career as Reformer, and of this point, too, 
he was absolutely sure before he ever began his work of reforming. 

We can likewise see from his lectures on Hebrews that 
Luther at this stage began to be aware of the difference be- 
tween Law and Gospel, between the dispensation of the Old Tes- 
tament, which was under the Law, and the dispensation of the 
New Testament, which is free from the yoke of the Law. The 
ceremonialism of the Old Testament was but a shadow of what 
was to come, but the body was of Christ. When Luther there- 
fore lectured on Heb.7:12 (“For the priesthood being changed, 
there is made of necessity a change also of the Law”), he stressed 
not only that the Old Testament ceremonies had been abrogated 
through the work of Christ, but also that, while the children of 
God in the Old Testament had been obligated by God to observe 
certain outward practises and ceremonies of life, the children of 
God in the New Testament are to pay greater heed to the internal 
things of the Spirit of God. The priests of the Old Testament were 
obliged to clothe themselves in beautifully colored garments and 
vestments; but to the clergy of the New Testament apply espe- 
cially the words of the psalmist: “Let thy priests be clothed with 
righteousness,” Ps. 132:9. In other words, says Luther, while the 
priests of the Old Testament were to be distinguished from other 
people through their clothing, the clergy of the New Testament 
are to distinguish themselves through noticeable sanctity and right- 
eousness. Furthermore, while the children of the Old Testament 
dispensation offered goats and rams as their sacrifices, the children 
of the New Testament offer their hearts and souls to God. When 
treating Heb. 7:12, Luther also added the following significant re- 
marks: “For this reason the office of the New Testament priest 
is not really to teach the Law but to proclaim the grace of Jesus 
Christ, which is the fulfilment of the Law, that they :night ‘show 
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forth Thy loving-kindness in the morning and Thy faithfulness 
every night,’ Ps. 92:3.” We see here not only many thrusts against 
Roman Catholicism but also against the moralists and legalists of 
our own day, who teach and elevate everything but the grace 
of God in Christ Jesus. Because the members of the clergy are 
given the privilege of preaching the Gospel, Luther calls the 
office of the ministry an opus bonum, non otiosum. (On Heb. 5:4.) 
Serving as clergyman in Luther’s days was, in the eyes of the 
public, anything but an opus bonum; but Luther considered it a 
wonderful and necessary office, instituted by God for the welfare 
of mankind. 

Luther’s remarks on the rites and ceremonies of the Christian 
Church are very interesting. These were made particularly when 
he came to the opening verses of the tenth chapter of Hebrews. 
Luther said: “Outward ceremonies have been instituted not be- 
cause salvation is to be found in them, but rather that they might 
afford opportunities to practise Christian faith and love and to 
ward off sin more effectively. When people, however, begin to 
have some other object in view and make use of them for some 
other purpose (as is done among the hypocrites), then should they 
be done away with and destroyed altogether. The same might 
very well be said today of ecclesiastical ceremonies. Tonsures, 
vestments, and pompous ceremonies may serve a worth-while pur- 
pose when one observes the law; that is, keeping and regarding 
the laws and regulations instituted by the Church serves a worthy 
purpose if Christians try thereby to heed God’s Law more per- 
fectly and strive thus to keep away from sinful activities; but 
if people cling only to these [ceremonies or customs], then their 
circumcision has been made uncircumcision, Rom. 2:25, that is, 
then the keeping of the Law has become a transgression of the 
Law. For this reason we read there also: “Thou that makest thy 
boast of the Law, through breaking the Law dishonorest thou 
God?’” (Rom. 2:23. lLuther’s translation of this passage into 
German indicates better what he means here. His translation 
reads: “Du riihmest dich des Gesetzes und schandest Gott durch 
Uebertretung des Gesetzes.” Ceremonies, symbols, musical in- 
struments, and other externals the Church is to tolerate (toler- 
antur; on Heb. 5:12). “Solae aures sunt organa Christiani”; that 
is, the preaching of the Word is what the Christian is vitally in- 
terested in; externals are only secondary in importance. The 
neglecta Scriptura Luther therefore calls horribilis aspectus. (On 
Heb. 5:11.) On this point, too, Luther had therefore early arrived 
at the conclusions which he maintained later in life. 


Studying these lectures- of Luther, one must marvel at his 
definite stand also when speaking of the Sacraments. Vogelsang 
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believes that Luther arrived at his convictions concerning the 
Eucharist when he studied the Epistle to the Hebrews. (Vogel- 
sang, Luthers Hebréerbrief-Vorlesung, 1930, p.20.) In the exe- 
getical lectures which he had delivered before this time Luther 
was still vague and uncertain; but now he is sure of certain points, 
_ which he maintained throughout the remainder of his life. He re- 
gards Holy Communion as Christ’s last will and testament to His 
believers. Through this Sacrament the believer receives the re- 
mission of sins. He says, when lecturing on Heb. 7:12: “In sacra- 
mentis gratiae habemus promissionem Christi.” Referring par- 
ticularly to the Sacrament of Holy Communion, he emphasized 
that through faith, not merely through attendance, do we receive 
grace; for we cannot receive the spiritual blessings of God through 
a purely external act. He could not but think of the sacraments 
also when he compared the New Testament with the Old. “The 
sacraments of the Old Covenant (sacramenta legis) could not jus- 
tify; but the sacraments of the New Covenant offer grace to all 
those who do not put some obstruction in the way.” These words 
were spoken when he lectured on Heb.7:12. Luther gladly as- 
sented to the dictum “Non sacramentum, sed fides sacramenti iu- 
stificat,” which was heard quite often in his day. He also agreed 
with Augustine, who said of the Eucharist: “Iustificat non quia 
FIT, sed quia cREDITUR.” (Ev. Joan, Tract 80:3.) Luther likewise 
testified (Heb. 5:1) that the Sacrament of Holy Communion calls 
for, and demands, a clean and a pure heart and that man’s heart 
can be purified alone through faith in Christ, which accepts God’s 
grace and His merciful forgiveness. In these lectures Luther, how- 
ever, said nothing concerning the proper administration of Holy 
Communion or concerning the doctrine of transubstantiation. All 
these statements show that Luther had not yet reached full clarity 
in this doctrine. 

The alpha and omega of Luther’s lectures on Hebrews is of 
course Jesus Christ. Thomas Aquinas had already said: “Ezx- 
cellentia Christi—haec est materia huius epistolae, quae ab aliis 
distinguitur.” (Cf.the preface to his remarks on this epistle.) 
Luther develops this same idea in his lectures on Hebrews. He 
constantly points to the majesty of the Son of God, particularly, 
however, when he contrasts Jesus, the High Priest of the New 
Testament, with the priests and high priests of the Old Testament. 
He seems always to be particularly happy when he can contrast 
the power of the Gospel of Christ Jesus with the impotence of 
the Law. The Law points out the via peccati et mortis; but the 
Gospel points out the nova via iustitiae. Heb.10:20. In connec- 
tion with this matter he emphasizes that the apostle first teaches, 
then exhorts; first he leads to faith in the unus et solus Christus, 
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then he calls attention to morals. Faith must therefore precede 
good works; the good works and morals of the Christians are fruits 
of their faith in Christ. While he does speak of the crucified 
Christ, he is happiest when he speaks of the resurrected Christ. 
Cf. his remarks on Heb. 2:14. Christ conquered death, and we 
Christians need no longer harbor any fears of death. Luther even 
advises the Christian to wish for death, since it puts an end to 
his sins, serves as a portal to eternal life, and leads him from this 
world to his home above. (On Heb.11:4.) The Christian should 
always be happy, and songs should ever be on his lips (semper 
gaudere, semper cantare; on Heb. 5:6). 

Many other points could be adduced to prove conclusively that 
Luther was a well-equipped theologian as early as 1517; but what 
has been mentioned will suffice to prove that he was not a mad 
monk or an ignorant priest when he nailed his theses to the door 
of the Castle Church. He was a man thoroughly grounded in the 
Scriptures, intimately acquainted with the writings of the Church 
Fathers, well versed in Greek and Hebrew, sound and sober in 
his Christianity. If would-be prophets and reformers within the 
Christian Church today would first learn to equip themselves as 
well as did Martin Luther, the Church of Jesus Christ would not 
be obliged to suffer and chafe as she must. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. Watter E. Buszin 
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The Doctrine of Justification According 
to Thomas Aquinas 


Before the Reformation there were two streams of thought 
within the Christian Church. The one was evangelical; the other 
was legalistic. The one confessed and restated (though not always 
clearly) the truth of Scripture; the other was a development 
of that moralism which was so prevalent in the Post-Apostolic 
Age. The one may be compared with an underground stream 
sometimes reaching the surface as in Bernard of Clairvaux (cf. 
C.T.M., Oct., 1937); the other may be compared to a deep and 
broad river flowing above the ground and carrying in it all the 
contamination and filth which it has accumulated from its 
tributaries. 

In the centuries preceding the Reformation this river had 
become thoroughly polluted. Law and Gospel were not only con- 
founded, but the Gospel was regarded as the Law, the New Law 
taking the place of the Old Law promulgated on Mount Sinai. 
Another point must here be emphasized. Even as in the first 
centuries after the apostles, so the primary emphasis was laid not 
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on the guilt of sin but rather on its corruption or dominion. The 
first and foremost question was not: “How may I receive for- 
giveness of my sins?” but rather: “How can I be healed from the 
service of sin?” for it was held that forgiveness would necessarily 
follow if sin was destroyed in the individual. Scripture, however, 
teaches that in Christ we have forgiveness of sin, and therefore, 
in consequence of this forgiveness, we are cleansed and healed 
from all unrighteousness. In other words, justification (being 
declared righteous) is followed by sanctification (being made 
righteous). But through the centuries it was taught that through 
Christ sin is destroyed in us and therefore, in consequence of this 
healing process, continuing throughout life, we have forgiveness 
of sin. In other words, it was believed that being made righteous 
is followed by being declared righteous, and both these elements 
are included in, and form an integral part of, the act of justifica- 
tion. It is but natural that under these circumstances the word 
“justification” should receive the meaning “making righteous” in- 
stead of, as in Scripture, “declaring righteous.” 

Thomas Aquinas (1225—1274) is the theologian par excellence 
of the Catholic Church, for at the Council of Trent his Summa 
Theologiae was laid on the altar together with the Bible and the 
Papal Decretals. In 1879 Pope Leo XIII appropriated 300,000 lire 
to defray the expenses of a new edition of his writings (we quote 
from the second, revised edition), and according to the New Canon 
Law, issued by the authority of Pope Benedict XV (1917), the 
theological student must devote two years to philosophy and four 
years to theology, and this “study of philosophy and theology 
and the teaching of these sciences to their students must be ac- 
curately carried out by professors (in seminaries, etc.) according 
to the arguments, doctrine, and principles of St. Thomas, which 
they are inviolately to hold.” * 

Following in the footsteps of the other scholastic theologians, 
Thomas Aquinas taught that man was created in puris naturalibus, 
i.e., without positive righteousness and without positive unright- 
eousness. To this was added a supernatural endowment which 
caused the body to be subject to the soul, the natural powers to 
be subject to reason, and reason to be subject to God. “For this 
rectitude [of the primitive state] consisted in his reason being 


* Neo-Scholastics are making a determined effort to bring the spirit 
and method of Thomas Aquinas also into philososphy. Dr. Zybura states 
that the mere cataloguing of the titles on researches in scholastic phi- 
losophy fills 157 closely packed octavo pages. (Introduction to Con- 
temporary Philosophy and Thomistic Principles, by R.G.Bandas.) See 
also chapter on Neo-Thomism in E. E. Aubrey, Recent Doctrinal Ten- 
dencies. — Ep. Com. 
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subject to God, the lower powers to reason, and the body to the 
soul; and the first subjection was the cause of both the second 
and the third.... Such a subjection . . . was not a merely natural 
gift but a supernatural endowment of grace.” )) 

Through Adam’s sin “original justice was taken away” and 
“forfeited,” 2) and this “privation of original justice, whereby the 
will was made subject to God, is the formal element of original 
sin.” 3) Because the supernatural endowment has been lost, orig- 
inal sin is followed by inordinate acts, “not directly, but indirectly, 
viz., by the removal of the obstacle, i.e., original justice, which 
hindered inordinate movements,” 4) and such “inordinateness,” 
which may be called “by the general name of concupiscence,” is 
the “material element” of original sin.®5) 

The privation of original justice and, with it, the inordinate 
disposition has been inherited by all men® and causes man to 
incur a triple loss. “He incurs a stain, inasmuch as he forfeits 
the luster of grace through the deformity of sin. Natural good 
is corrupted, inasmuch as man’s nature is disordered by man’s will 
not being subject to God’s; and this order being overthrown, the 
consequence is that the whole nature of sinful man remains dis- 
ordered. Lastly, there is the debt of punishment, inasmuch as by 
sinning man deserves everlasting damnation.” 7) Note that Aquinas 
does not consider the corruption due to original sin very great. 
Here we have a fundamental difference between the Catholic and 
the Lutheran Church. 


The triple loss which man has suffered through original sin 
cannot be restored except by God. “Since the luster of grace 
springs from the shedding of divine light, this luster cannot be 
brought back except God shed His light anew; hence a habitual 
gift is necessary, and this is the light of grace. Likewise, the order 
of nature can only be restored, i. e., man’s will can only be subject 
to God, when God draws man’s will to Himself. So, too, the guilt 
of eternal punishment can be remitted by God alone, against whom 
the offense was committed and who is man’s Judge.”8) Three 
things must therefore take place if man is to be healed: new 
grace must be infused; man’s will must be turned to God; 9) the 
debt of punishment must be remitted. These, as we shall see 
later, are the three, or rather the four, elements of justification. 


1) Summa Theol., I, q. 95, a.1. 5) Summa, II, I, q. 82, a.3. 

2) Summa, II, I, q. 85, a. 5. 6) Summa, II, I, q. 81, a. 3. 

3) Summa, II, I, q. 82, a. 3. 7) Summa, II, I, q. 109, a. 7. 

4) Summa, II, I, q. 82, a.1. 8) Summa, II, I, q. 109, a.7. 

9) This is later divided positively and negatively as free will’s 
movement toward God and toward sin. Cf. Summa, I, I, q.113, a.6. 
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Grace, which is “a partaking of the divine nature” !) or 
“a participated likeness of the divine nature,” 1!) was also in 
Christ,!2) and that personal grace “whereby the soul of Christ is 
justified is essentially the same as His grace, as He is the Head 
of the Church and justifies others.” 13) As the Head of the Church, 
which is His body, Christ has the “power of bestowing grace on 
all the members of the Church.”!4) Grace therefore “first” filled 
God’s Son made man, and “thence” it “flowed to us” and is “given 
to us by means of certain external sensible objects.”!5) These 
sensible objects are the sacraments, “whereby we obtain grace.” 16) 

But what of the Passion of Christ if grace is bestowed on the 
members of the Church through the incarnation of the Son of 
God? We noted before that not only must the stain of sin be 
removed, but that it is also necessary that the debt of punishment 
be satisfied. Christ’s Passion “was not only a sufficient but a 
superabundant atonement for the sins of the human race,” !”) 
and as such it is the proper cause for forgiveness, “first of all, by 
way of exciting our charity. ... Secondly, Christ’s Passion causes 
forgiveness of sins by way of redemption. For since He is our 
Head, then, by the Passion which He endured from love and obe- 
dience, He delivered us as His members from our sins, as by the 
price of His Passion.... Thirdly, by way of efficiency, inasmuch 
as Christ’s flesh, wherein He endured the Passion, is the instru- 
ment of the Godhead, so that His sufferings and actions operate 
with divine power for expelling sin.” 18) Aquinas does not know 
the Scriptural doctrine of the objective justification, that God 
has in Christ once and for all objectively forgiven man all his 
sins. His atonement theory is really a conglomeration of thoughts 
developed before his time and may be summarized as follows: 
God is now willing because of what Christ has done to forgive 
man all his sins, provided man does his part. Here again we 
have a fundamental difference between the Catholic and the Lu- 
theran Church. We shall return to the idea of satisfaction when 
we treat of the sacrament of penance. 

“The end of every Law is to make men righteous and vir- 
tuous, and consequently the end of the Old Law was the justifi- 
cation of men. The Law, however, could not accomplish this, 
but foreshadowed it by certain ceremonial actions and promised 
it in words. And in this respect the New Law fulfils the Old by 
justifying men through the power of Christ’s Passion.” 19) The Gos- 


10) Summa, II, I, q. 112, a.1. 15) Summa, II, I, q. 108 
11) Summa, II, q. 62, a.1. 16) Summa, I, I, q. 108, 
12) Summa, II, q.7, a.1. 17) Summa, II, q. “is, a. 
13) Summa, III, q.8, a.5. 18) Summa, Ill, q- 49, a. 
14) Summa, III, q.8, a.1 19) Summa, Il, I, q. 107, 
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pel is therefore nothing but the New Law which justifies men, 
that is, makes them righteous and virtuous, and implies “a trans- 
mutation from the state of injustice to the aforesaid [original] 
state of justice.” 20) 

To justify the sinner, four things are necessary: “the infusion 
of grace, the movement of free will towards God by faith, the 
movement of free will towards (Latin, “in”) sin, and the remission 
of sins.” 21) In “their natural order” the infusion of grace is first; 
the second is the free will’s movement towards God; the third is the 
free will’s movement over against sin; and last is the remission of 
sin, “to which this transmutation is ordained as to an end.” 22) 

First, then, it is necessary that grace be infused.”3) God infuses 
“certain forms or supernatural qualities, whereby they” (whom 
God moves) “may be moved by Him sweetly and promptly to 
acquire eternal good.” 24) This grace “puts something into our soul” 
and is that “whereby a man is made worthy of eternal life.” 25) 

The second point in the justification of the sinner is the move- 
ment of free will towards God. “God so infuses the gift of justify- 
ing grace that at the same time He moves the free will to accept the 
gift of grace in such as are capable of being moved thus.” 26) 
In other words, God turns the mind to Himself. Such return of 
the mind to God is “by faith,” but the “movement of faith is not 
perfect unless it is quickened by charity; hence in justification of 
the ungodly a movement of charity is infused together with the 
movement of faith.” Now, when Aquinas speaks of justifying 
faith, he does not mean trust and confidence in, and the acceptance 
of, the objective reconciliation and justification but that a man be- 
lieves “that God justifies man through the mystery of Christ.” 2) 

The third step in justification is the drawing away from sin. 
“The human mind, whilst it is being justified, must by a movement 
of its free will withdraw from sin and draw near to justice. Now, 
to withdraw from sin and to draw near to justice in an act of free 
will means detestation and desire. . . . Hence in justification of the 
ungodly there must be two acts of the free will: one whereby it 
tends to God’s justice, the other whereby it hates sin.” 2) 

The fourth and last step and the end of justification is the 
remission of sins. “The justification of the ungodly is a move- 
ment whereby the soul is moved by God from a state of sin to a 
state of justice. Now, in the movement whereby one thing is 
moved by another three things are required: first, the motion of 


20) Summa, II, I, q. 113, a.1. 25) Summa, II, I, q. 113, a. 2. 
21) Summa, II, I, q.113, a. 6. 26) Summa, II, I, q. 113, a. 3. 
22) Summa, II, I, q. 113, a. 8. 27) Summa, I, I, q. 113, a. 4. 
23) Summa, II, I, q. 113, a. 2. 28) Summa, Il, I, q. 113, a.5. 
24) Summa, II, I, q. 110, a. 2. 
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the mover; secondly, the movement of the moved; thirdly, the 
consummation of the movement or attainment of the end. On the 
part of divine motion there is the infusion of grace; on the part 
of free will, which is moved, there are two movements: of depar- 
ture from the term (terminus) whence and of approach to the term 
whereto; but the consummation of the movement, or the attain- 
ment of the end of the movement, is implied in the remission of 
sin; for in this is the justification of the ungodly completed.” 29) 
In other words, since grace is infused and the sinner turned to- 
wards God, he has forgiveness of sins. However, the various 
things mentioned, i. e., the infusion of grace, the movement of free 
will, and the forgiveness of sin, do not take place successively but 
all take place “in an instant.” 30) 

We noted before that grace is obtained through the sacra- 
ments,3!) for through the sacraments “Christ’s Passion is, so to 
say, applied to man,” 32) and thereby “man is made holy.” 3) In 
the Catholic Church there are seven sacraments; we, however, will 
only refer to the sacrament of Baptism and that of penance. 

Through Baptism man is “incorporated in the very death of 
Christ,” 34) and thereby “every sin is taken away”; for, as Augus- 
tine says, through Baptism “not only original but also wilful sin 
is forgiven.” 35) Since “all sins are loosed” through Baptism, 
therefore “no kind of satisfaction should be enjoined on one who 
is being baptized for any sins whatever.” 36) 

But what of sins committed after Baptism? There the sacra- 
ment of penance, the “second plank after shipwreck,” is necessary 
for mortal sins. Why? “Because charity demands that a man 
should grieve for the offense committed against his friend and that 
he should be anxious to make satisfaction to his friend; faith 
requires that he should seek to be justified from his sins through 
the power of Christ’s Passion which operates in the sacraments of 
the Church; and well-ordered piety necessitates that man should 
succor himself by repenting of the pitiful condition into which 
sin has brought him.” 37) 

Distinguishing between venial and mortal sins, Aquinas held 
that for the remission of a venial sin “it is not necessary that 
habitual grace be infused, but a movement of grace or charity 
suffices.” But “whenever grace is infused anew, venial sins are 
forgiven.” 383) Venial sins are therefore remitted “by the Eucharist, 
extreme unction, and by all the sacraments of the New Law with- 


29) Summa, II, I, q. 113, a. 6. 34) Summa, III, q. 68, a. 5. 
30) Summa, II, I, q. 113, a. 7. 35) Summa, III, q. 69, a.1. 
31) Cf. Summa, III, q. 62, a.1. 36) Summa, II, q. 68, a. 5. 
32) Summa, III, q. 61, a.1. 37) Summa, III, q. 84, a. 5. 
33) Summa, II, q. 61, a. 3. 38) Summa, III, q. 87, a. 2. 
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out exception.” They may also be remitted by the general con- 
fession, the beating of one’s breast, the prayer for forgiveness in 
the Lord’s Prayer, a bishop’s blessing, the sprinkling of holy water, 
any sacramental anointing, a prayer said in a dedicated church 
and anything else of this kind.89) However, “it is impossible for 
a mortal actual sin to be pardoned without penance, if we speak 
of penance as a virtue”; i.e., grace must be infused anew, for in 
mortal sin “it is necessary for man’s will to be so changed as to 
turn to God and to renounce having turned to something else.” 40) 
Again, in a venial sin, where man “turns inordinately to a mutable 
good without turning from God,” man incurs a debt “not of eternal 
but of temporal punishment”; but in a mortal sin he incurs both 
an eternal and a temporal punishment. “In so far as mortal sin 
turns away from the immutable Good, it induces a debt of eternal 
punishment,” but “in so far as mortal sin turns inordinately to a 
mutable good, it gives rise to a debt of some punishment,” which 
is a temporal punishment.*!) 

Since the days of Tertullian penance was divided into con- 
trition, confession, and satisfaction, and thus it is also defined by 
Aquinas.*2) 

Contrition had been defined as “an assumed sorrow for sins, 
together with the purpose of confessing them and making satis- 
faction for them.” 43) With this definition Aquinas agrees, though 
he maintains that the “essence” of contrition is the “displeasure of 
past sin.” “) Contrition effects the forgiveness of sin inasmuch 
as, being “part of a sacrament,” it operates as an “instrument” for 
the infusion of grace.45) (The forgiveness of sin is “chiefly” effected 
“by the power of the keys, which is vested in the ministers, who 
furnish the formal part of the sacrament.” 46)) Now, if contrition 
is “so intense,” it will suffice for the remission of both guilt and 
punishment; but since “a man cannot be sure that his contrition 
suffices for the remission of both punishment and guilt,” therefore 
“he is bound to confess and make satisfaction.” 47) But contrition 


39) Summa, II, q. 87, a.3. 

40) Summa, II, q. 86, a. 2. 

41) Summa, II, q. 86, a. 4. 

42) Summa, III, q. 90, a. 2. 

43) Summa, Suppl. q.1, a.1. (The Supplement to the Summa Theo- 
logiae was not written by Aquinas himself, but was compiled after his 
death from his Commentary on the Fourth Book of the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard.) 

44) Summa, Suppl., q. 3, a.1. 

45) Summa, Suppl. q.5, a.1; cf. Summa, III, q. 86, a.6. 

46) Summa, III, q. 86, a.6; cf. Summa, II, q. 84, a.3. 

47) Summa, Suppl., q. 5, a. 2. 
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is also to be regarded as a necessary “disposition” for justifica- 
tion.48) However, it may happen, that the sinner is not “perfectly 
disposed for the reception of grace”; i.e., he may only be attrite 
and not contrite. Then the sinner will receive “grace at the very 
time of sacramental confession and absolution, provided he offers 
no obstacle.” 49) In other words, through confession and absolution 
attrition is changed to contrition. 

In a mortal sin confession is necessary for two reasons: first, 
in order that the sinner “may receive pardon for his sins” through 
the ministers of the Church, and secondly, in order that the min- 
ister may “apply a fitting remedy,” which he cannot do unless he 
is acquainted with the particular sin.) Through the Office of 
the Keys the guilt of sin is forgiven,5!) and thereby the debt of 
eternal punishment is “entirely absolved,” and even some of the 
temporal punishment is “taken off.” 52) However, even though the 
sin is forgiven, “the sinner still owes a debt of temporal punish- 
ment,” which is expiated “by undergoing the shame of confession, 
by the power of the keys, to which he submits, and by the en- 
joined satisfaction, which the priest moderates according to the 
kind of sins made known to him in confession.” 53) 

We noted before that Christ has offered a superabundant satis- 
faction for the sins of the world. Why, then, is it necessary for 
the sinner to satisfy for his sins? Because “it is necessary that 
those who sin after Baptism be likened unto Christ’s suffering 
by some form of punishment or suffering which they endure in 
their own person; yet, by the cooperation of Christ’s satisfaction, 
much lighter penalty suffices than one that is proportionate to the 
sin.” 4) According to Aquinas there are two kinds of satisfaction, 
that of the God-man, which is condign, and that of man, which 
is congruous.5) Man cannot make a condign satisfaction, for “it is 
impossible to make equivalent satisfaction to God”; nevertheless, 
it is possible for man “to make sufficient satisfaction.” 5) Since 
God is satisfied with such a satisfaction, therefore it suffices. A suf- 
ficient satisfaction may be made by penal works,®”) i. e., through 
almsdeeds, fasting, and prayer. 58) However, if sufficient satisfac- 
tion is not rendered in this world, then the sinner must endure 
the torments of purgatory.®9) 


48) Summa, Suppl., q.5, a.1. 

49) Summa, Suppl., q.18, a. 1. 

50) Summa, Suppl. q.6, a.1. 

51) Summa, Suppl., q.18, a.1; cf. Summa, III, q. 86, a.6. 

52) Summa, Suppl., q. 18, a. 2. 

53) Summa, Suppl., q.6, a.1. 57) Summa, Suppl. q. 15, a. 1. 
54) Summa, II, q. 49, a. 3. 58) Summa, Suppl., q.15, a. 3. 
55) Summa, III, q.1, a. 2. 59) Summa, Appendix, I, a. 1. 
56) Summa, Suppl., q. 13, a.1. 
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In this discussion of justification we have so far passed over 
a very important question, namely, whether any preparation and 
disposition is required on man’s part for grace. Aquinas was a 
decided adherent of Augustinianism and taught that God alone is 
the cause of grace, and yet he, too, affirmed that a certain 
preparation and disposition is necessary if man is to receive grace. 
It is true that Aquinas maintained that this preparation “is prin- 
cipally from God, who moves the free will”;5!) nevertheless, man 
must do what is in him, for “it is in the power of free will to 
hinder or not to hinder the reception of grace.” ©) Aquinas claimed 
that man could only negatively prepare himself for grace; but 
in this he was not followed by the great majority of theologians of 
that day nor by the Council of Trent, which declared that adults 
“may be disposed through His quickening and assisting grace to 
convert themselves to their own justification by freely assenting 
to, and cooperating with, that said grace.” ®) 

Another important question is whether man can know that 
he has grace. In Aquinas we have the same uncertainty of sal- 
vation that we find in all Catholic theology since the time of Greg- 
ory the Great. Man can never be certain of obtaining salvation, 
for he can never be certain that God has really infused grace into 
his heart. “His presence in us and His absence cannot be known 
with certainty. ... Hence man cannot judge with certainty that 
he has grace.” Man may know “conjecturally by signs,” and thus 
“any one may know he has grace when he is conscious of delight- 
ing in God and of despising worldly things and inasmuch as a 
man is not conscious of any mortal sin.” ) But in the last anal- 
ysis eternal salvation and eternal damnation are dependent on 
the eternal predestination or reprobation of God. ‘“Predestina- 
tion includes the will to confer grace and glory; so also reproba- 
tion includes the will to permit a person to fall into sin and to 
impose the punishment on account of that sin.” ®) Such predes- 
tination or reprobation, i.e., to grant or to withhold grace, “de- 
pends on His simple will.” %) God wills eternal salvation “to 
some in preference to others”;®) for though “God loves all men 
and wishes them all some good, He does not wish every good to 


60) Summa, Il, I, q.112, a.1. 

61) Summa, I, I, q. 112, a. 2. 

62) Summa contra Gentiles, III, c. 159. 

63) Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent, Sess. vi, chap. v. 
64) Summa, II, I, q.112, a.5. 

65) Summa, I, q. 23, a.3. 

66) Summa contra Gentiles, IH, II, c. 161. 

67) Summa, I, q. 23, a. 4. 
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them all.” To the reprobate God “does not wish this particular 
good, namely, eternal life.” ®) 

Now, it may be true that Luther never made a thorough study 
of Thomas Aquinas, but these two thoughts, that man must do 
what is in him in order that he may be a worthy recipient of 
grace and that God has predestinated some and reprobated others, 
these two thoughts which were developed further by the later 
theologians, especially by the so-called “moderns,” caused Luther 
to be tormented in body and soul. Of this, God willing, we shall 
treat in a subsequent paper. 

Morrison, IIl. ou THEO. DIERKS 
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Eisenach Epistle for the Second Sunday in Lent 


In the opening verses of his letter, John had laid the foundation 
for all his subsequent teachings by recalling for his own and his 
readers’ adoring contemplation the manifestation of the eternal Son 
of God in the flesh, 1:1—3. His purpose in so doing was to bring 
his readers — and that includes us — to fellowship with himself and 
thereby with the Father and with His Son, Jesus Christ, and thus 
to fulfil their joy, 1:3,4. This joyous message of fellowship with 
God and His Son is the strongest and most effective antidote against 
Sadducean sin service, which militates against this fellowship with 
Light and has no part in the blood of Jesus, 1:5—7, and against 
pharisaic self-satisfaction, running counter to the work and veracity 
of Christ, vv.8—10. In his sincere endeavor to guard his readers 
against sin and its baneful effects, he once more reminds them of 
their Advocate and His universal propitiation, but immediately 
adds that only then do they truly know this Advocate if they keep 
His commandments and walk as He walked, 2:1—6. And this is 
not a new commandment but an old and well-known one, v. 7, 
and yet a new commandment, coming with new strength and with 
fresh obligation, since darkness is passing away and light is already 
shining, the light which came in Christ Jesus, v.8. What an in- 
centive to walk in that light by walking in that love and fellowship 
with the brethren, vv. 9—11, to which he had already referred, 
1:5—7, and in that love and fellowship with Him who is Light, 
1:5,6, which keeps itself unspotted from the world and its lusts, 
2:12—17. 

“I write unto you, little children, because your sins are forgiven 
you for His name’s sake. I write unto you, fathers, because ye have 
known Him that is from the beginning. I write unto you, young 


68) Summa, I, q. 23, a. 3. 
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men, because ye have overcome the Wicked One. I write unto you, 
little children, because ye have known the Father. I have written 
unto you, fathers, because ye have known Him that is from the 
beginning. I have written unto you, young men, because ye are 
strong and the Word of God abideth in you and ye have overcome 
the Wicked One,” vv.12—14. As we read these words in the 
original, three questions arise. How are the three terms, children, 
fathers, young men, to be interpreted? Why does the apostle 
change from “I write” to “I have written”? What is the meaning 
of 61? As to the first question, space forbids our entering into 
a detailed presentation and refutation of all the various interpreta- 
tions offered. The classification most generally adopted in our day, 
and withal the most satisfactory, regards both texvia and xaédia 
as general terms, including all readers, and then distinguishing two 
classes of “children,” viz., fathers and young men. To assume three 
different classes of either physical or spiritual age and maturity 
involves difficulties almost insurmountable. The order in which 
they are placed, seems strange, if not unnatural. One would rather 
expect children, young men, fathers, or the reversed order. Com- 
mentators adopting this classification find great difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing just three classes of spiritual maturity and in assigning 
a valid reason why each one of the ét clauses applies especially 
to that one class. In fact, the apostle makes no distinction in the 
knowledge ascribed to the children and to the fathers, using for 
both the same term éyvaxate. On the other hand, texvia is the 
common term used throughout the epistle for all readers, irrespec- 
tive of physical and spiritual age or maturity, and xadia is the term 
Christ used in calling to His disciples from the shore of Lake 
Tiberias, John 21:5, a scene and a term indelibly inscribed on the 
memory of the beloved apostle, a term which John himself uses in 
addressing all his hearers; cp. 1 John 2:18; 3:7 (in the latter pas- 
sage the oldest manuscripts are equally divided between the two 
readings). Moreover, the 5u clauses can readily be shown to be 
peculiarly adapted to the classes to which they are added if we 
distinguish only between young men and fathers. As to the change 
from “I write” to “I have written,” the simplest explanation seems 
to be to assume that John changes the tense from the present to the 
“epistolary aorist” (whereby “the writer looks at his letter as the 
recipient will” [Robertson] and which is used 2:21, 26; 5:13) in 
order to avoid the sixfold repetition of the present tense. Inciden- 
tally, John uses the present tense, yeéqo, up to this change, 1:4; 
2:1,7,8,12,13a.b. Beginning with 13 c,— where the overwhelm- 
ing evidence is in favor of the aorist, only a few later manuscripts 
offering the present, — the apostle uses the aorist, 2:14, 21, 26; 5:13. 
There is no indication whatsoever in the text that the present refers 
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to the epistle, the aorist to John’s gospel. That suggestion seems 
too far-fetched to deserve serious consideration. As to the éu 
clauses, translated “because” in the Authorized Version, com- 
mentators are practically agreed that the six 5m always have the 
same meaning, “because, for,” stating not the contents of John’s 
writing, but the reason why he writes what he is now writing. 
He would not dare to write as he is doing and as from the view- 
point of the readers he has done were it not for certain facts of 
which he is assured and which alone give him confidence and 
courage to admonish them as he does. The only other instance 
that 6u is used with “write” occurs 5:13, and there manifestly it 
means “for, because.” 

In order to avoid needless repetitions, we shall combine what 
John has to say to all readers and what he tells particularly to the 
fathers and to the young men. To all his readers he writes, Little 
children, texvia, a term of endearment used once by the Savior, 
John 13:33, once by Paul, Gal. 4:19 (note the occasion), and then 
exclusively by John, 1 John 2:1, 12, 28; 3:7,18; 4:4; 5:21. Texviov 
designates the small child, infant, babe. John is the elder, the older 
not only in years, in experience, in maturity, he is:also their divinely 
appointed master and teacher, not, however, a harsh taskmaster, 
a slave-driver, but a fatherly instructor, educator, who loves his 
disciples with a father’s love, watches over them with a father’s 
care, teaches them with fatherly patience, admonishes, warns, com- 
forts, them with fatherly solicitude. Twice he uses endearing, 
caressing terms of tender love, assuring them of his affection, in 
order to win their hearts, to render them the more willing to listen 
to his plea. I write to you because your sins are forgiven you. 
Note the perfect; the sins have been forgiven. No need of wor- 
rying about that burden so unbearable for man, that dread load 
which, if not taken from him, will and must drag him down to 
eternal perdition. All sins are forgiven; they have been dismissed, 
sent away, cast into the depth of the sea. That forgiveness is an 
act of God in the past, the blessed fruits of which still continue 
in the life of all Christians. “God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them,” 
2 Cor. 5:19; and when the Christian is first brought to faith, then 
this precious gift, this choicest of all treasures, is made his own, 
Acts 10:43; 13:38,39. His sins are forgiven for His name’s sake. 
No need of mentioning the name of Him whose name is above all 
other names. “When all around is darkling, His name and cross, 
still bright, Deep in my heart is sparkling Like stars in blackest 
night.” Cp. Acts 4:12. The name of Jesus is Jesus Himself, as He 
reveals Himself to us in His Word and the Sacraments, the means 
whereby He gives to us those precious gifts purchased with His own 
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blood. Little children, you have forgiveness through the name of 
Jesus, and because you have this forgiveness, I am confident that 
the words which I am writing to you will not fall on deaf ears. 

I have written unto you, little children, because you have 
known the Father. Again the apostle uses the perfect tense. His 
readers have come to the knowledge, and are now in blessed pos- 
session of that knowledge, which also in this case is a knowledge 
cum affectu et effectu. From the word of the Gospel preached to 
them they first learned about their true Father. In their baptism 
they experienced their regeneration, their new birth, as children 
of this heavenly Father. Throughout their lifetime they learned to 
know ever better, love more fervently, serve more faithfully, Him 
who is so much closer to them than their human parents, to whom 
they owe, not only their natural life, their body and soul, who, be- 
cause He is the Father of their Lord Jesus Christ, has through 
Christ become their spiritual Father, Eph.3:14,15; Rom. 8:15; 
John 1:12, 13; and whose knowledge is life eternal, John 17:3. Him 
they have learned to know, and the longer they have been Chris- 
tians, the better they have become acquainted with Him as their 
own dear Father. 

Incidentally we note that both forgiveness and knowledge of 
God are not characteristics of a special class, least of all special 
privileges of “children,” babes, physically or spiritually, but are the 
very essence, the heart and soul, the life, of every Christian, young 
or old. The apostle would have chosen different characteristics if 
he had intended to describe immature or very young Christians. 

The apostle had in the first sentence of both series addressed 
all his readers by the term children. Now he distinguishes in both 
series between old and young Christians. While the younger 
Christians are conceived as being still in the midst of the battle, 
many years of warfare still lying before them, the older Christians, 
the fathers, can look back upon years of struggles ended, battles 
fought, warfare accomplished. Though the warfare of a Christian 
is a lifelong struggle, though even the old Christian dare never give 
up the fight, yet as he advances in years and the end of his life 
draws nearer, the surer he may be that his fight has been fought, 
his course has been finished, his faith has been kept, and that 
henceforth there is laid up for him the crown of righteousness, 
2 Tim. 4:6—8. To these fathers the apostle writes, and he urges 
them to continue walking in light, because they have known Him 
that is from the beginning. No need of asking who that is. John 
himself had in the opening words of his epistle pointed out Him 
who was from the beginning and whom it had been his and his 
fellow-apostles’ privilege to hear and see and touch, the Word of 
Life made flesh, their own Jesus, 1 John1:1—3; cp. John 1:1—3. 
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Jesus is from the beginning, not by creation, but as the One who 
already was, existed, in the beginning, who is Alpha and Omega, 
Rev. 22:13; cp. Ps. 2:7; Heb. 13:8, the eternal, unchanging Jesus. 
The fathers are told that they have known Jesus. Their life’s 
history may be summed up in these words: They have known Him 
who is from the beginning. No matter whether their names are 
inscribed in the halls of fame, whether their biographies will be 
written by noted historians and eagerly read by hero-worshiping 
multitudes, or whether they were unknown, overlooked, despised, 
trodden under foot, 1 Cor. 1: 26—28, their life’s history as Christians 
is the history of such as have come to know and love and serve the 
eternal Son of God, who are acknowledged by Him as His own in 
time and eternity. Their love, alas, was not always as fervent as it 
ought to have been. Their service was not always rendered with 
that willingness, that loyalty, that unselfishness, which their Re- 
deemer deserved and asked for and looked for. Their life was a 
series of failings, of shortcomings, of sins, of wrong-doings; daily 
they sinned much, daily they deserved nothing but punishment. 
But through all their life’s battle they ever experienced, they ever 
learned to know better, the unfailing grace and loving-kindness of 
Him who was from the beginning, of Him who has ever been their 
perfect Savior. The forgiveness procured by Him on Calvary never 
once failed them; the fountain opened up when He hung forsaken 
by God on the cross, to which they were given access by their 
regeneration, never once ran dry, never once was closed against 
them. No matter how often they came, no matter how scarlet their 
sins, how black their guilt, how shameful their disobedience, 
plunged beneath this flood, they lost all crimson stains. Daily, 
richly, their sins were forgiven, Ps. 103:3,4. Through all the vicis- 
situdes of life He remained their one loyal Friend, sticking closer 
than a brother: in days of joy and sorrow their Companion, their 
sympathetic High Priest, in perplexities their Counselor, in agonies 
of conscience their Prince of Peace, in battles and struggles their 
Captain of salvation, in temptations their Guardian and Shield, in 
sickness their Physician, in bereavement their Comfort, their Hope, 
the Resurrection and the Life. Always, ever, He remains what 
He was from the beginning, their God, their Brother, their Re- 
deemer, their Savior. As such they have learned to know Him, 
as such they know, love, and serve Him. Shall they become dis- 
loyal to Him? 

As the apostle twice addresses the fathers, so he twice speaks 
words of assurance to the young men. I write unto you, young 
men, because ye have overcome the Wicked One. Young men, 
youths, in full possession of youthful strength, their vigor unbroken, 
their vitality unimpaired, just ready to begin, or just having begun 
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life’s battle, are addressed. That life’s battle will be to every 
Christian youth a fierce struggle against bloodthirsty enemies that 
are using all their skill, all their strength, all their cunning, all 
their artifices, to rob him of his soul’s salvation, of his Jesus. For 
this battle the young man needs above all strength and confidence, 
that strength, that assurance, which comes with faith, and with 
faith alone. A weak, faint-hearted, timid Christian, who despairs 
of victory, of success, of his Savior’s grace and strength, will never 
gain the victory. In order to give to young men just that courage 
and assurance needed for their long warfare, the apostle tells them 
that he writes them because they have gained the victory. The 
verb vxé and its nouns are used in the New Testament almost 
exclusively by John. Matthew uses the noun once in a quotation 
from the Septuagint, Matt. 12:20. Paul uses it three times in direct 
quotations from the Old Testament in an allusion to it, Rom. 
3:4; 1Cor. 15:54, 57, and only twice more, in Rom. 12:21, whereas 
John uses it at least 24 times, once in his gospel, 16:33, 6 times in 
his epistle, 17 times in Revelation. The apostle of love is the apostle 
of victory, and he wants his Christians to be victors. Yes, he tells 
his young men that they have overcome (note the perfect). The 
enemy is defeated, beaten, vanquished; the battle is won, the 
Christian is the victor. How is that possible? The apostle had told 
his readers that they had fellowship with the Father and with His 
Son Jesus Christ, 1John1:3. -Christ has obtained the victory, 
John 12:31; 14:30; 16:11,33; Col. 2:15; Rev.5:5. With Him and 
in Him the Christian has gained the victory over the Wicked One. 
Though Satan still goes about as a roaring lion, though he still 
scowls fiercely, though he still breathes out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, he is judged, the deed 
is done, and one little word can fell him. Would you submit to 
a vanquished foe? Why yield to him who lies defeated, whose 
head is crushed beneath your conquering feet? Why permit the 
prisoner to chain the victor? 

In order to fill their hearts and minds with holy courage and 
undaunted assurance of victory, the apostle adds his second plea: 
I have written unto you, young men, because ye are strong and the 
Word of God abideth in you and ye have overcome the Wicked 
One. The apostle is certainly not a defeatist, nor does he want the 
spirit of defeatism to hamper and weaken his readers. You are 
strong, he tells them. The Word of God dwells, continues, in you. 
You have obtained the victory. They are strong in the Lord of 
course, John 15:5; Eph. 6:10—17, strong because the Word of God 
abides in them, dwells in them, continues in them, the Word im- 
planted in their hearts by faithful parents and teachers. This 
Word of God will not leave them; it has no intention to depart and 
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leave them to fight life’s battles alone. It is willing to abide, it 
actually will abide with them. Need they fear? Need they be 
discouraged, dismayed? They have overcome the Wicked One. 
They are the victors in the strife. What bold assurance! Three 
lightning bolts, three thunderclaps, upon the head of the wicked 
Foe. Three pillars of strength, three swords that know no failure 
in the hands of the believers: Young men, you are strong. God’s 
Word abides in you. You have overcome. Here are the facts. 
Here is the unchanging truth. Away with fears and anxieties! 
Away with doubts and uncertainty! Only if you dissipate your 
strength, only if you evict the Word of God from its dwelling-place 
within your hearts, only if you willingly return to your prison- 
house, will it be possible for your enemies to defeat you, to over- 
come you. That is indeed positive preaching. It is by such positive 
preaching that the apostle succeeded in making his readers certain 
of their faith, sure of their victory. What the world needs today is 
more of such positive preaching. The Christians of John’s time 
were not different from the Christians of our day. The temptations 
of our time and age are not greater, no more alluring, no more 
seductive than they were at John’s time. By his preaching of 
divinely established facts, he established them in the truth, he made 
them victors. 

The apostle does not intend to flatter his readers, much less to 
lull them into sleep, into false security and self-satisfaction. No, his 
purpose is to make them able and willing to live this assurance, 
to manifest their confidence, to fight the good fight of faith, knowing 
that victory is assured. His whole epistle is an admonition to 
sanctification on the basis of justification, and the chief object of 
his general appeal to all readers, and of his twice-repeated special 
pleas addressed to the fathers and to the young men, is to prepare 
them for the admonition immediately following. 

Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world, 
v.15a. Kéopoc, world, here does not signify the world as the well- 
planned, harmonious creation of God, Gen. 1:31. The term denotes 
this world as it has been disarranged, corrupted, perverted by 
Satan, that realm within this world in which Satan is now the 
ruling spirit, 1 John 4:4; its prince, John 12:31; 14:30; its god, 
2 Cor. 4:4; which is ruled by the powers of darkness and spiritual 
wickedness, Eph. 6:12, and therefore lies altogether in wickedness, 
1John 5:19; whose lusts and desires are ungodly, opposed to God, 
Titus 2: 12; which knows not God, 1Cor.1:21; knows not Christ, 
John 17:25; cannot because of its unbelief receive the Spirit of God, 
John 14:17; which hates Christ, John 5:5, and His disciples, John 
15:18,19; which is already judged, John 12:31, and will be con- 
demned, 1 Cor. 11:32; whose wisdom is foolishness with God, 1 Cor. 
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3:19; whose sorrow worketh death, 2Cor.7:10; whose fashion 
passeth away, 1 Cor. 7:31; 1John2:17. Neither the things that are 
in the world, those things which the world offers to man, its ad- 
vantages, its pleasures, its riches, its wisdom, its righteousness, its 
honors, its glories, every item of which, if not essentially wicked, 
is steeped in, and contaminated by, that spirit of ungodliness, of 
hatred against the Lord and His Christ, which characterizes the 
world, without which it would not be “world.” 

Being delivered from this present evil world by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, Gal. 1:3,4, having been chosen by Him out of the world, 
Christians are no longer of this world. They are in possession of 
greater treasures than the world offers or knows; they know the 
Father; they know Him who was from the beginning; they have 
forgiveness of sins; they are able to resist the allurements of the 
world; for they are strong, the Word of God abides in them, they 
have overcome the world. Therefore the apostle pleads with them, 
Love not the world. Do not direct your love to the world, do not 
permit your affection to become centered on its vanities and sins. 
As long as one is of the world, it is only natural that he loves the 
things of this world. Christians, new-born men with new affections, 
have but one object of their love, an all-satisfying one, Ps. 73:25. 
Therefore love not the world; for loving the world is incompatible 
with, and destructive of, the love toward God. 


If any man love the world. The present tense is descriptive. 
If that is the state of mind of a man, then the love of the Father, 
toward the Father, the objective genitive, is not in him. These two 
loves are mutually exclusive. There is here no possibility of union, 
compromise, neutrality; there is antagonism, enmity, war to the 
finish. As the love toward our heavenly Father will fill the heart 
and mind of the child of God to the gradual and increasing ex- 
pulsion and exclusion of the innate sinful love of the world, so the 
love of the world will, perhaps gradually at first, but in ever- 
increasing measure, destroy, exterminate, every vestige and trace 
of our love toward God. 

It cannot be otherwise. The apostle tells us: For all that is in 
the world, the lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes and the pride 
of life, is not of the Father but is of the world, v.16. The apostle 
proves the destructiveness of worldly love by its origin. At the 
same time he explains the term xéoy0c, by naming three of its es- 
sential characteristics. The lust of the flesh. Flesh here denotes the 
sinful flesh, inherited from Adam, John 3:6, which is enmity against 
God, Rom. 8:7, sold under sin, Rom.7:14. The lust, émtbupia, heat, 
passion, directed upon an object, hence desire, craving, coveting, 
aspiration, of the flesh, peculiar to the flesh, arising from the flesh 
as from its source, its seat, is bent on such things as are enmity 
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to God, springing from hatred to Him and therefore hateful to 
Him who demands love, and love alone. The lust, the desire, of 
the flesh is bent on such things as are called by Paul the works 
of the flesh, Gal. 5:19; cp. Eph. 5:3—6, these works being merely 
the manifestations of the desire hidden in the heart. Lust of the 
eyes. The depraved, wicked flesh rules all the members of the body 
and makes them all subservient to its sinful, vile desires. The 
apostle mentions particularly the eyes. It is remarkable how im- 
portant a part the eyes play in the history of sin. Eve saw that 
the forbidden tree was good for food and for the acquisition of 
wisdom. But more than that, it was pleasant to the eyes, and before 
feasting her palate, she feasted her eyes on the forbidden tree, good 
in itself, a creation of God, but now an object of sinful desire, be- 
cause of the sinful, wicked promise of Satan. Potiphar’s wife fed 
the desires of her flesh by casting her eyes on Joseph. David fell 
because he looked upon his neighbor’s wife. The Bible speaks of 
people having eyes full of adultery and that cannot cease from sin, 
2Pet. 2:14; of wanton eyes, Is.3:16. Obscene pictures, immoral 
books, lewd shows on the stage and screen, suggestive clothing, or 
the lack of sufficient clothing, the nude in art and in fashions, all 
these thousand and one sights presented to the eyes in order to 
feed its lust, its desire, are included in this term. The term includes 
still more. Satan placed before the eyes of the Savior all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them in order to seduce Him by 
creating in Him the lust of eyes. The Savior speaks of the evil, 
envious eye, Matt. 20:15, that views with jealous eye the greater 
wealth, honors, position, talents, of the fellow-man. He speaks in 
general terms of offenses by means of the eye, Matt. 18:9; cp. also 
Prov. 23:5, 33; Jer. 22:17; Prov. 27:20; Eccl. 4:8. In brief, looking 
with longing eyes upon any object which our heart desires, but 
which has been denied us by a kind and wise Creator, is yielding to 
the lust of eyes, named here as part of the world which Chris- 
tians must neither love nor covet. 

Pride of life. ’Adatovia, empty boasting, vainglorious ostenta- 
tion, presumptuous glorying in ios, the mode, manner, of life. 
The value of the objects on which the world centers its affection is 
either an exaggerated one, cp. Matt. 16:26, or it exists only in the 
fancy of the worldly-minded, is created only too often by clever 
advertisement, by the tyrant Fashion, by any mood which makes 
things which have no intrinsic and lasting value matters of utmost 
importance until the whim, the mood, the fashion, changes. Which 
woman would wear today the up-to-the-minute styles of yester- 
year? And still these fleeting vanities to a large extent make up 
the “life” of the world; these vanities they love, of them they 
boast, without them life is not worth living. One must keep up with 
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the Joneses and Blacks and Browns, at least pretend and boast 
about it. It will not do to have last year’s model if the Whites 
have purchased next year’s. One must put on a front, whether 
genuine, whether sham; what difference does it make? Read Is, 
3:16—26; Amos 6:1—6; Hag. 1:4, on such pride of life found among 
“God’s own people” and God’s judgment upon these people. How 
can such as love the world and the things of the world still call 
themselves lovers of God? All these things are not of God. He has 
created gold, and silver, and jewels, and wood, and stone. He has 
given to man skill and wisdom and beauty. He has fashioned the 
waves of the air and the currents of electricity. To him all things 
owe their origin, their being. But the sinful use to which they 
are being put, the exaggerated values placed upon them, the eager- 
ness with which they are sought, the vainglory with which they 
are displayed and spoken of, all that is not of the Father, all that 
is of the world, is the world’s own and peculiar product, abhorrent 
to God. Love not the world! 


And the world passeth away and the lust thereof; but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever, v.17. “The world passeth 
away and the lust thereof.” Passeth away, is being led past, is 
passing by like a pageant, a parade, a circus. We hear the blaring 
of the trumpets in the distance as the procession approaches. We 
hear the shouting of the people. We crane our necks to see it come. 
At last it comes into view. For a few brief moments its tinsel, its 
gaudy colors, fascinate the eye; for a brief space of time we gaze 
at its vanities, and already it is passing by, vanishing in the distance, 
gone. Vanity of vanities! Eccl.1 and 2; 1Tim.6:7. “What is all 
this life possesseth? But a hand full of sand.” The more eagerly 
we seek to grasp sand, the tighter we clutch it, the quicker it will 
dribble through our fingers, leaving nothing but soiled hands, dis- 
appointments, sorrows. “The world passeth away.” And whither 
does it go? Rev. 21:27; 20:10; 14:10,11. If one loves this world, if 
one attaches himself to its vanities, if one’s heart and soul cling to 
its pride and sinful lusts, if one is of this world, how can one hope 
to escape the fate of the world and the things that are in the world? 


But he that doeth the will of the Lord abideth forever. The 
good and gracious will of the Lord is that we believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and are saved, that we let the Crucified One be unto 
us Wisdom, and Righteousness, and Sanctification, and Redemption; 
that we live in His kingdom and serve Him in everlasting righteous- 
ness; that in fellowship with all believers, in fellowship with the 
Father and with His Son, Jesus Christ, we walk in light as children 
of light. He that does this will, be he Jew or Gentile, Dives or 
Lazarus, a Solomon or a simpleton, Greek or Barbarian, he that 
doeth the will of the Lord, abideth forever. He has lasting, eternal 
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values in his possession, realities that are imperishable: an un- 
changing Savior, Ps. 102:27; Heb.1:12; 13:8; an everlasting God 
as his dwelling-place, Ps. 90:1; a Gospel that passeth not away, that 
abideth in him, 1 John 2:14. This eternal God and Savior will by 
His Gospel keep him in faith until his end, 1 Cor. 2:9, 10, will raise 
him up on the Last Day, give unto him life eternal, John 5: 24. 


While the admonition vv. 15—17 immediately follows the 
apostle’s encouraging words addressed to the young men and is 
certainly meant for them also, it would be a serious mistake to 
restrict the need of this warning to young people. Old people are 
not because of their age immune against the danger of becoming 
enamored of the world, of falling victims to its lures and attractions. 
David and Solomon, to mention only these two Biblical examples, 
were old men when they disgraced themselves by yielding to the 
very sins mentioned by the apostle. There is a reason why a miser 
is pictured as an old man, because that is one of the besetting sins 
of old age; there is a reason why the “bald men’s row” is the stock 
in trade of the cartoonist. The pastor in his sermon will not over- 
look this fact. The underlying thought of the entire passage is 
a warning against love of the world. One may take as a theme, 
Love Not the World. 1) Remember your privileges: forgiveness, 
knowledge of Father and Son, vv.12,13a.c,14a. What can the 
world offer in their place? Vv.15,16. 2) Remember your glorious 
future, 17 b, while the world passes away, 17a. 3) Remember that 
you are strong, vv. 13 b, 14b. Why not make use of this strength? — 
Out of the fulness of his love, kindled by the love of the Savior 
toward him, the apostle of love writes a letter of love to his children. 
This letter, and in particular this passage, is addressed to all who, 
like the apostle, have come to believe in, and love, their Savior. 
Hence we have here A Loving Exhortation of a Father to His 
Children. 1) He reminds us of our exalted privileges, vv. 12—14. 
2) He warns us against loving the world, vv. 13—17.— The Folly 
of Loving the World. 1) For spiritual blessings it offers us worldly 
gifts. 2) For victory it offers us slavery (to lust and pride). 3) For 
realities it offers us passing vanities. — The Fundamental Difference 
between the Christian and the World. 1) Christians are of God 
(and therefore know and love God and His Son); the world is not. 
2) Christians have overcome the Wicked One; the world serves 
him. 3) Christians will endure forever; the world passes away. — 
Do You Know that You are Writing the Epitaph for Your Tomb? 
Let your life spell these three lines: 1) He had forgiveness, for 
he knew the Father. 2) He overcame the Evil One, for he loved 
not the world. 3) He abideth forever, for he did the will of God. 
(Lenski, Eisenach Epistle Selections, p. 405.) Tu. LaEtscH 
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Late News in Archeology 


London and Oxford correspondents have reported on the progress 
of the Egypt Exploration Society’s work in Nubia (see C.T.M., May, 
1937, p.391). Actual excavations were begun at Sesebi, November 1, 
1936, and they ended, sooner than expected, on February 17, 1937. The 
whole of the New Kingdom cemetery has been cleared, mapped, and 
recorded together with the temple area and a considerable portion of 
the town site between the four gates. In the foundations below the 
central temple was found a crypt with walls adorned by eighteenth- 
dynasty reliefs, showing Amenophis IV seated in the company of various 
Egyptian divinities. An interesting stone structure was unearthed be- 
yond the temple area proper. This building, once reconstructed, re- 
sembles the “sun temple” excavated by Professor Garstang at Meroe 
in 1911. The cemetery and Nubian houses at Sesebi have yielded a 
goodly collection of scarabs, pottery, faience pendants, and numerous 
articles of Egyptian domestic use. Many of these are objects of artistic 
and definite archeological value, in all a not unprofitable short sea- 
son’s work. 

Two well-known German scholars were lost to Egyptology and 
papyrology with the deaths of Prof. Adolf Erman and Prof. Adolf Deiss- 
mann in June and April of 1937, respectively. 


Adolf Erman is eulogized by Egyptian archeologists as the greatest 
scholar in modern Egyptology. It was he who gave Egyptian philology 
its form and direction, which, resulted in a greatly improved under- 
standing of the texts. Erman, though born in Berlin, was of the Swiss 
family Ermatinger, which migrated from Geneva in the early 18th cen- 
tury. His interest in things Egyptian was aroused by Prof. Georg Ebers 
in Leipzig, who pioneered the then new field especially through his 
fascinating “archeological” novels, such as his Princess of Egypt. 

Dr. Walter Ewing Crum, Erman’s oldest English friend, says of the 
great Egyptologist: “During the sixty years following 1875 (when Erman 
was twenty-one years old) not one passed unmarked by some notable 
book or article, almost three hundred in all, from his pen.... The most 
notable of Erman’s investigations, that which gave a new orientation to 
the entire subject, was his demonstration of a primitive relationship 
between Egyptian and Semitic languages. His predecessors had often 
recognized identity between individual roots; it was left to Erman to 
work out a systematic comparison, not alone in the vocabularies, but 
also in significant features of morphology and grammar.... Erman was 
the first to insist on an adequate knowledge of Coptic as an essential 
preliminary to the study of hieroglyphics.” (Journal of Egyptian Ar- 
cheology, XXIII, p. 81.) 

In connection with these remarks by Dr.Crum we note that the 
University of Oxford conferred the degree of D. Litt.h.c. on Dr.Crum 
on April 29, 1937. With a playful philological touch, which, as we are 
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told, is expected on these otherwise austere British occasions, the Public 
Orator in the course of his presentation described Crum’s achieve- 
ments as “év tois Komtixois det mgoxdxtwv” (aways advancing in Coptic 
studies). 

Dr. Deissmann was primarily a theologian rather than a papyrologist; 
but papyrology has indeed greatly profited by the power of his stimu- 
lating labors. His Licht vom Osten, found on the shelves on many of our 
pastors’ libraries, in which he kept abreast of the progress of discovery 
in succeeding editions, “was in its way an epoch-making work,” writes 
Dr. H.Idris Bell Keeper of Manuscripts in the British Museum. Deiss- 
mann was first and foremost an intermediary between the papyri and 
particularly New Testament studies. He was the protagonist in the 
school of New Testament scholars who maintained that the language of 
the New Testament was no peculiar diction produced by translating 
Aramaic modes of thought into Greek speech, but simply the colloquial 
xown of daily life as opposed to the artificial literary xowwy of contem- 
porary pagan authors. It is true, he tended to exaggerate this view 
(cp. also his forced distinction between “letters” and “epistles” in 
St.Paul’s writings); but this did not destroy the fundamental justice 
of his general point of view. 

Manuscript students will look forward to the impending publication 
at the end of 1937 of the third volume of the Catalog of Greek Papyri 
in the John Rylands Library, Manchester. Like the first volume it will 
contain only literary and theological texts. The texts will number nearly 
a hundred and are grouped as follows: 1) Theological texts (Greek); 
2) Latin literary and juristic texts; 3) new classical fragments (Greek); 
4) scientific and technical texts; 5) fragments of extant Greek authors. 

Volume I of Papyri Merton, documents edited by H.I. Bell and C. H. 
Roberts, and selected from the collection of Mr. Wilfred Merton, should 
be off the press at the time of this writing. It contains fifty texts, two 
literary (Homer), one Biblical, and divers letters ranging in date from 
the third century B.C. to the Arab period. 

The University of Michigan has published two new volumes known 
as P. Mich. III and P. Mich. IV. (P. Mich.I is the volume of Zenon papyri; 
P. Mich. II brought the current enumeration of texts to No.128. Nos. 129 
and 130 appeared in Prof.C. Bonner’s A Papyrus Codex of the Shepherd 
of Hermas.) P. Mich. III covers texts numbered 131—221, and Nos. 223 
to 225 appear in P. Mich.IV. Papyrus No. 222, it is recalled, is the codex 
of Pauline epistles, previously published by Prof. H. A. Sanders as 
A Third-century Codex of the Epistles of Paul. R. T. Du Brau 


The Blessed Sacrament Explained to Barbara 


Under this caption, in America of July 24, 1937, a Jesuit, Leonard 
Feener, explains the mystery of the Sacrament to Barbara, “nine years 
old, going on ten.” Our readers will appreciate a few excerpts. Barbara 
opens the conversation: “Father, in order to be a priest, you have to 
know a lot about bread, don’t you? I mean if bread becomes the blessed 
Sacrament.” “Come to think of it, Barbara, you really do. You have to 
know a lot about bread if you’re a priest. Not about preparing it or 
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mixing the flour or baking it. That can be left to the nice Sisters who 
have charge of the hosts which are to be used in the Holy Sacrifice, 
But about bread as a thing, about what it is and what it can become 
when our Lord asks it to, you really have to know a lot.” ... “In the 
Mass, where does the bread go when you say, “This is My body’?” 
“Where does it go? It doesn’t go any place. It just ceases to be. 
It just vanishes. It just drops out of existence.... There isn’t anything 
it could do—is there? —that would please it more than to give God 
its color, its shape, its taste, all its delicate little structure, to be used 
for the vesture of His most beautiful body?” 

The Father then tells Barbara about a host that he found broken 
after it was offered and hence could not give “something which our 
Lord’s body wanted to borrow from it,” namely, “roundness and white- 
ness.” Barbara asks, “What did you do with it then?” “I dissolved it and 
dropped it down a little secret hiding-place we have under the sacristy, 
called the sacrarium.” “Is that where all the little hosts go that don’t 
become our Lord’s body?” “Exactly.” “Do you think they feel sorry?” 
“If they could feel sorry, they’d be so sorry you could never console 
them.” “I hate to think of them buried under the church.” “I do, too. 
But it’s best to forget them. They’re really happy in their own way. 
They did the best they could. They were ready to give God all their 
little qualities to use in His blessed Eucharist if He had wanted them. 
And that’s something to have been bread for, isn’t it, Barbara?” “Yes, 
it is.’ “Well, what next?” “Does the little bread make any struggle 
about leaving its appearances when you say, “This is My body’?” “No, it 
obeys promptly. ... But the wine that becomes our Lord’s blood 
makes a little bit of a struggle.” “Does it?” “Well, you wouldn’t really 
call it a struggle because it is all unconscious of what is happening. But 
you have to talk to it more strictly than you do to the bread.” “Do 
you?” “Yes. You have to give it a little sermon and let it know that 
something great is being done to it, that the Old Testament is being com- 
pleted in the New, and that this new substance to which it is lending 
all its fragrance and sweetness and taste and color is the blood of 
Jesus, which shall be shed for many unto the remission of sins.” 
“Why do you suppose it takes longer to consecrate the wine into the 
Lord’s blood than it does to consecrate the bread into our Lord’s body?” 
“Well, it wouldn’t take a second longer if God wanted to insist. But 
wine, you know, is a very fastidious substance. It is nearest to a living 
thing of any non-living thing we know. It has an individuality (no 
two wines are the same), and when you bottle wine, you always put 
the date on the bottle. It even seems to be sensitive about its age. And 
so God, in His nice way, sort of respects it at the consecration and in 
asking it to give up its taste and odor and pungency so that they can be 
used by His precious blood in the Eucharist gives it, so to speak, a little 
sermon, so that it will have been respected in a reverential and holy way. 
God, you know, has a marvelous respect for every creature He has 
made, even for those things which have no minds and can’t think. 
Because He uses them, He blesses them and makes them holy, as He 
did, through the priest, the water with which you were baptized.” “The 
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host looks the same after the consecration as it does before, doesn’t it, 
Father?” “Exactly the same.” “But the bread is no longer there?” 
“No, God takes the lookness right off the bread and uses it for His 
own lookness.... The reason God takes the lookness and the whiteness 
and the tasteness of the bread is so that you can eat Him.” “Couldn’t 
I eat Him otherwise?” “Of course not.” ... “Wouldn’t you rather see 
Him than eat Him?” “I'd really like to do both. But if I had my choice, 
honestly, and had to take one or the other, I’d rather receive Him in 
Holy Communion than listen to His voice in a thousand sermons, how- 
ever beautiful they may be, because sermons are, after all, only His 
words and sights of Him only His images in our eyes; but the blessed 
Sacrament is Himself united to us as food. You can’t get any closer 
to Him than that.” ... “Isn’t it lovely of the little bread to give our 
Lord’s body all its whiteness, its taste, its smallness, so we can receive 
Him in the blessed Sacrament?” “Barbara, it is not only lovely of it, 
it is perfectly darling of it.” “Good-by!” “Good-by!” 

Indeed, “you have to know a lot about bread if you’re a priest.” 
Incidentally, Barbara’s Father apparently knows more about wines than 
about the Scriptural doctrine of the Sacrament, and his coining of new 
words is on a par with his knowledge of what happens to bread and 
wine in the Sacrament. Both are counterfeits! T.L. 


Gin furzes Gutadjten vom heiligen Abendmahl 
pdreurer Serr Paftor! 

»Soeben fallt mir ein, dak wir, als wir bet Gelegenheit der Ronfereng 
in Lafe Creef itber die Stele 1 Ror. 11,26 fpraden, unterbrocjen twurden. 
X&h twollte dDamal3 fagen: Wenn der Apoftel an der begeicneten Stelle nur 
hatte fagen wollen, dak der, welder da3 GSaframent genieft, des HErrn Tod 
verfiindigen foll, fo hatte er fchreiben miiffen Ste oder Soo. éodiete. Nun 
jhreibt er aber éd0dxc und dritdt damit au3, dag er einen mwiederholten 
Genuk de3 Saframents vorausfebe. Dagu fommt aber, dak er die3 dodxc 
gu einer Beit fdjrieb, da die Chriften alle Gonntage dad heilige AWhendmahl 
feierten, und e3 liegt fomit in dem dodxuc eine Guiheipung der haufigen Ge- 
nieBung de3 Gaframent3 und ein Betvei3, dak diejenigen die Leute itbel be- 
raten, twelche ihnen fagen, man folle nicht fo oft fommen, denn dadurdh werde 
der Saframentsgenup gur Getwohnheitsfade. St. Paulus hat nidt fo ge- 


taten. » Dit herglidem Gruf 
St. Louis, den 18. Januar 1894 Shr UW. @. Grabner“ 
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I. Amerika 


What Is This Word of God which Is in the Bible or Back of the 
Bible? — Those who refuse to identify the word of Scripture with the 
Word of God insist that the Bible still is a valuable book because it 
contains the Word of God or has the Word of God back of it. But they 
seem to be unable to tell us what exactly this Word of God back of the 
Bible is. We have been waiting all these years for a clear, definite 
definition of their “Word of God.” We had hoped that the wise men 
gathered at Edinburgh last year for the World Conference on Faith and 
Order would be able to formulate their ideas on this matter in a plain 
statement. The editor of the Christian Century sat in with them, and 
this is what he learned: “The concept of the ‘Word of God’ was one of 
the most difficult upon which the conference expended its effort. 
Happily there appeared to be no literalists in the conference. The Bible, 
taken as a book, was not regarded as synonymous with the Word. The 
Word produced the Bible. ‘A testimony in words is by divine ordering 
provided for the revelation uttered by the Word [surely an awkward, if 
not a meaningless, sentence]. This testimony is given in Holy Scripture, 
which thus [italics mine] affords the primary norm for the Church’s 
teaching, worship, and life [a non sequitur surely]. But the Word 
itself — what is it? ‘It is ever living and dynamic and inseparable from 
God’s activity. God reveals Himself to us by what He does, by that 
activity by which He has wrought the salvation of men and is working 
for their restoration to personal fellowship with Himself.’ I like this 
immensely; only I wish it had not been made obscure by the far-fetched 
necessity of connecting it up with the concept of ‘Word.’ God’s action in 
history, in the Church, and in our own individual lives is indeed the 
ground of man’s salvation; but it overstrains the meaning of ‘Word’ to 
make it bear the meaning of action. To theologians it can be made plain 
enough by quoting John: ‘In the beginning was the Word, ... and the 
Word was God’; but for other types of intelligence that seems a long 
way round. Though the Bible was held subordinate to the Word, it was 
held up as the norm of the Christian faith and practise.” (Chr. Cent., 
Sept. 8, 1937, p. 1096.) 

Editor Morrison seems to be dissatisfied with the results of the de- 
liberations of his brethren at Edinburgh on this point. The remarks in 
brackets in his quotation from the statement of the conference [“surely 
an awkward, if not a meaningless, sentence,” etc.] indicate that. He 
thinks that the brethren, in defining the term, only obscured its meaning. 
He himself is on the side of those who make the Bible subordinate to 
the Word. He is happy that “there appeared no literalists in the con- 
ference.” But he is not happy that the conference was unable to define 
the concept ‘Word of God’ which is in and back of the Bible for the 
benefit of the common “types of intelligence.” 

Several things are clear to us. We see that the men of Edinburgh 
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refuse to identify Scripture and the Word of God. “The Bible was held 
subordinate to the Word.” Furthermore, it is clear to us that, if the ac- 
tivity of God is His Word and that this activity is still working, it ought 
to produce an expanded Bible and keep on producing enlarged Bibles, 
containing new revelations. But the point in question, the definition of 
their “Word of God,” we can grasp as little as the keen-witted editor of 
the Christian Century. 

By the way, the statement that “happily there appeared to be no 
literalists in the conference” is not quite accurate. Professor Zwemer 
was there. But perhaps Dr. Morrison did not notice him. Perhaps 
Dr. Zwemer did not speak loud enough. The Lutheran Herald’s report 
of the conference contains this paragraph: “The doctrine of the Word of 
God brought additional difficulties. The emphasis on the Word seemed 
too much limited to the idea of ‘Logos,’ the Word made flesh, of John 1. 
The Word of Scripture did not receive quite the emphasis that the Lu- 
therans wanted to give it. Verbal inspiration was definitely rejected, 
being interpreted by every one as mechanical dictation. When an 
Anglican bishop wanted to inject the statement that the Scripture is 
‘not an infallible source’ of knowledge, Professor Zwemer of Princeton 
immediately answered that the injection of this phrase would bring 
violent schism into the Church because of ‘all of us who still believe in 
plenary and verbal inspiration.’ The Bible was indeed accepted as a 
means of grace, but the inspiration of the Bible was not extended to the 
entire Scripture.” (Kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1937, p. 692.) 

To get back to our question, What is this Word of God which is in 
the Bible or back of the Bible? Perhaps Dr. E.G. Homrighausen, elected 
to a professorship in Princeton Seminary, can tell us. Dr. Homrighausen, 
who according to Christianity of Today (November, 1937) declares that 
“few intelligent Protestants can still hold to the idea that the Bible is 
an infallible book,” proceeds to answer our question in this wise: “The 
Bible is not the actual Word of God, but merely a human witness to what 
the Word of God did in and with men and history. The words of the 
Bible are not to be believed because they are in the Bible. In reading 
the Bible, there comes to me a strange language, there confronts me 
a real God, and there emerges before me something about life that 
I do not discover anywhere else. It is because the Scriptures do this that 
they are ‘sacred.’ Not all the Bible does this for me. There is much in 
the Bible like chaff, or rather like the seemingly insignificant parts of 
a watch. There is a residue in the Bible that remains intact in spite 
of all its inaccuracies, its antedated cosmology and science.” This defini- 
tion is similar to the Edinburgh declaration, — What God did in and with 
men and history and what He does to me while I am reading the Bible, 
that is the Word of God, — and Dr. Morrison would say that it is just as 
obscure as the Edinburgh definition.— Perhaps Professor Homrighausen 
can make the matter clear to his colleague Professor Zwemer while they 
are comparing their lectures. E. 

How an American Presbyterian Appraises Barthianism. — That Karl 
Barth, coming from the Reformed .camp, does not carry all adherents 
of Reformed theology with him is evident from some trenchant criticisms 
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of his teachings published in the Presbyterian by Dr. David S. Clark 
and here submitted. His fling at German writers need not be taken too 
seriously because we do not believe that the Germans have managed to 
monopolize vagueness and obscurity. Dr. Clark’s own sentences might be 
quoted as evidence. However, his strictures on Barth’s doctrine con- 
cerning the Word of God are as justified as they are illuminating. He 
writes in part: 

“The Achilles heel of Barthian Theology is his doctrine of Scripture, 
especially of inspiration. The formation of the written word is a ‘paradox’ 
in Barthian language. A paradox is a contradiction. The written word 
has a human and a divine element, which, according to Barth, are in 
contradiction. The human letter, or writing, is the human element, and 
as it is wholly human and contradicts the divine, it is imperfect, and 
therefore an infallible word is impossible. 

“Barth is willing to admit that the influx of the divine revelation 
to the prophet’s mind is of God and is infallible. But the efflux, resulting 
in the writing of the Word, is only human and faulty. All this is due to 
an inadequate view of inspiration and a neglect of the testimony of the 
Scriptures, which are our only source of information. 

“One error of Barth in this is an inheritance from the philosophy of 
Hegel. We observe in studying Hegel’s philosophy that he called a dif- 
ference a contradiction. A human element and a divine element are dif- 
ferent, but not a contradiction. If you are a semipantheist, you will 
identify the human and divine. If you are a normal theist, you will 
recognize an almighty immanence and a supernatural providence that 
can guarantee an infallible efflux and produce an infallible Word. 

“Barth’s conception of the Word of God is subjected to a tenuous 
refinement like Kant’s ‘Ding an sich, till it is difficult to get one’s fingers 
on it. The written word is not the Word of God, according to Barth. 
The spoken word is not the Word. It is something in and through and 
behind all this. 

“Here is the German’s tendency to go back of the thing to the thing 
behind the thing, which always results in vagueness. A good example 
is the recent Form Criticism. It all has an unsettling tendency. 

“Somewhat more confusing is Barth’s dialectic, which he inherited 
from Hegel, who borrowed it from Fichte. It is called ‘logic’; but in our 
estimation it is not logic at all. When a conclusion necessarily results 
from the combination of major and minor premises, we call that logic. 
But the German scheme of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis is to our 
mind an invalid process, because there is no necessary connection in 
thought between the synthesis and the other terms. But perhaps we may 
say casually that a German would not be indigenous without some 
idiosyncrasy. The tendency to mere speculation and vagueness is con- 
fusing to an American who looks for conciseness and terse expression. 
Theology as a whole is capable of simple and lucid statement. Job said: 
‘Oh, that my adversary had written a book!’ But we may say: ‘Oh, that 
the German critics would talk United States!’ 

“Barth deserves praise for exalting the sovereignty and authority of 
God; but his doctrine of Scripture is fatal to any sound theology.” A. 
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The Shakers Rapidly Disappearing.— The Associated Press recently 
reported the death of two members in the Shaker colony at West 
Albany, N.Y. Only four members remain in this “family.” In response 
to an inquiry in the fall of 1932 we were informed that about 100 
members remained in the five Shaker colonies, but that this number 
was rapidly diminishing. In this letter Elder Shepherd added the 
plaintive note: “Our work seems to be drawing to a close.” The Shaker 
Society, founded by “Mother” Ann Lee in 1776, is significant not only 
because it represents the most successful experiment in Communism, 
but especially because its religious tenets are weird and unnatural. The 
entire Shaker system is built on perverted sex notions. According to 
their official handbook, sexual lust in Adam and his descendants is the 
cause of human depravity, and therefore absolute celibacy is the only 
means of attaining redemption and perfection. Article X in the Synopsis 
of Doctrine, based on a literalistic interpretation of Luke 20:34 ff., con- 
siders it perfectly normal and righteous that the natural family on which 
the world relies for social order and continuance should be dissolved 
and pass away before the family of Christ. But the divine institution 
of matrimony cannot be set aside without impunity. Writing against the 
celibacy of the Roman priests, Melanchthon said that God avenges the 
contempt of His own gift and ordinance in those who prohibit marriage. 
(Apology, XXIII:53.) History speaks a clear language concerning the 
ultimate fate of those groups which ignore marriage, either by ad- 
vocating celibacy (Conrad Beissel of Ephrata, Geo. Rapp of the Har- 
monists, Jos. Baumler of the Separatists, “Father Divine”) or by prac- 
tising free love (Charles Fourrier and Saint-Simon of France, the Oneida 
Community, House of David, Theosophy, etc.). F. E. M. 


The new church calendar proposed by the Federal Council is dis- 
cussed by the Living Church (Dec. 11, 1937) as follows: “It is interesting 
to compare it with that of our own Church. The seasons are, in gen- 
eral, the same — Advent, Christmastide, Epiphanytide, Lent, Eastertide 
(which includes Ascensiontide and Whitsuntide). However, the Federal 
Council calendar has extended Whitsuntide to the Sunday after Trinity, 
which is designated ‘The First Sunday in Kingdomtide. This new 
season of Kingdomtide continues to the end of the Christian year, the 
last Sunday in Kingdomtide being designated also as “Thanksgiving 
Sunday.’ The Federal Council defines Kingdomtide as a ‘word coined to 
stress Jesus’ ideal of the kingdom of God on earth.’... Other diver- 
gencies in the designation of the Sundays between the Federal Council 
calendar and that of our own Church are the observance of the Fourth 
Sunday in Advent as ‘Christmas Sunday’ and the continued numbering 
of the Sundays after Epiphany through Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and 
Quinquagesima. This latter also seems to us unfortunate as it eliminates 
the season of preparation for Lent, so that the followers of the new 
calendar will jump directly from the joyous Epiphany season to the 
penitential Lenten one without the gradual transition that the Church 
provides in her calendar. The Federal Council calendar does not in- 
clude any specific commemorations of saints, though it does designate 
November 1 as All Saints’ Day and also (rather surprisingly) No- 
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vember 2 as All Souls’ Day. We are delighted to see this latter com- 
memoration, which has unfortunately been dropped from our own 
Prayer-book calendar, though the observance of it in the Church is 
wide-spread. Other fixed festivals are Christmas Eve, the Nativity, the 
festival of the Christening (January 1), Twelfth Night (January 5), 
Epiphany, Presentation, the Annunciation, the Transfiguration, and Ref- 
ormation Day (Oct.31).... Among the more important special days 
are Race Relations Day, Brotherhood Day, the World Day of Prayer, 
Rural Life Sunday, Nature Sunday, Bible Sunday, and so on. Among 
the special commemorations a new one is festival of the Christian Home, 
observed the second Sunday in May and intended to take the place of 
Mother’s Day. We like this change in emphasis, since Mother’s Day has 
become so commercialized. The Church’s true Mother’s Day is the Feast 
of Annunciation. Reformation Day is taken from the Lutheran calendar. 
The inclusion of this commemoration in a Protestant calendar is under- 
standable, but we should have preferred to see the designation of the last 
Sunday in October as the Feast of Christ the King. This festival, in- 
stituted in the Roman Catholic Church by the present Pope, is one that 
should appeal to all Christians, and that we should like to see made 
universal. It would have been a fine gesture of catholicity on the part 
of the Federal Council to adopt it. On the whole we think that the 
Federal Council calendar is an exceptionally fine one, and we hope 
that it will be widely adopted throughout Protestantism. Its wide-spread 
use should be a hopeful step in the direction of the ultimate reunion 
of Christendom.” E. 


Pastor’s Tribute to a Pastor. — From the Rev. C. W. Seville, a member 
of the Nova Scotia Lutheran Synod, comes this tribute to the late 
Pastor Eric Hedeen of Topeka, Kans., who was killed in an automobile 
accident: “I learned to know and to love Pastor Hedeen while I spent 
ten months in a Topeka hospital in the course of four major operations. 
He administered to me the Sacrament of the Altar and was indeed 
a spiritual father to me. The joy of our Lutheran faith with peace in 
Christ Jesus—oh, our eternal God-man Substitute! Pastor Hedeen’s 
passing was a great blow to me; yet the passing of Enoch and Elijah 
were great blows to their friends, too. Pastor Hedeen was a manly 
pastor, full of the grace and love of Christ in his heart. When he walked 
into a sick-room, we always felt that he was conscious of his mission 
as an ambassador of Christ. What a blessing for a congregation to have 
such a man of God!” This is printed not only as a tribute to the 
memory of Pastor Hedeen, but as a reminder to all pastors of the 
exalted character of their calling and of the deep significance of their 
spiritual ministrations to those who are sick or distressed. 

Lutheran Companion, Dec. 9, 1937 


Brief Items. — On November 1 Dr. Melanchthon William Jacobus, 
dean emeritus and acting president of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
departed this life, eighty-one years old. His special field was the New 
Testament. He became well known as one of the scholars that issued 
the Funk & Wagnalls Bible Dictionary. 
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The Anglican Church mourns the loss of the Rev. Dick Sheppard, 
who at various periods of his life was vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
dean of Canterbury, and canon of St.Paul’s in London. He had just 
been elected lord rector of the University of Glasgow, but did not have 
the opportunity to deliver his rectorial address. He was a pronounced 
pacifist. 

Now that the Oxford Conference lies several months behind us, it 
becomes known that not all participants were enthusiastic about what 
happened there. The Rev. B. I. Bell, canon of St.John’s Episcopal 
Cathedral, Providence, R.I., stated in a letter printed in the New York 
Times that there was more division than unity at Oxford, and further- 
more, that the British “were shocked,” the orthodox East “was scan- 
dalized,” the Scandinavians “were dazed,” and the Americans “were 
taken in.” The presiding bishop of the Episcopal Church in our country, 
the Rev. James de Wolf Perry, who likewise attended the conference, 
stated that in his view the most significant finding of the Oxford Con- 
ference was “that the Church’s function in the modern world is per- 
sonal and not institutional, to Christianize the individuals and thus to 
correct evils attaching to the social, political, or economic structure.” 
If this report, taken from the Christian Century, is correct, many mem- 
bers of the conference must have seen a strange light. 

In the Living Church we read the following in a correspondence 
sent from Youngstown, O.: “Upon invitation of the Rev. L. W.S. Stryker, 
rector, seventy members of the Ministerial Association of Youngstown 
attended a celebration of Holy Communion November 4 in St. John’s 
Church here. Participants included members of the Presbyterian, United 
Presbyterian, Lutheran, and Christian churches. The Rev. F. H. Atkinson, 
rector of St. John’s, Sharon, was the celebrant, assisted by the Rev. G. V. 
Higgins, rector of St. Andrew’s, Youngstown, and the Rev. Messrs. A. J. 
Rantz and Paul Schwartz, curates, respectively, of the local parish and of 
St.John’s, Sharon. The Rev. Mr. Stryker acted as instructor, explaining 
the history, meaning, and order of the service before the service began, 
and again at the sermon period. All the men made their communions 
and expressed deep appreciation of this privilege.” These Episcopalians 
probably wished to salve their conscience by keeping the administration 
of the Sacrament in their own hands. But what of the sanction which 
they gave to the divergent teachings of the clergymen whom they in- 
vited to commune? And how did the Lutheran or Lutherans feel who 
participated? 

In Russia, as the Lutheran Companion reports, help of the trade- 
unions is being enlisted to revive the fight on religion, although the 
Red Government is especially concerned over its failure to root out faith 
among peasants in the rural districts. Significant of the trend in Russia 
are reports to the effect that, whereas the Militant Godless League four 
years ago had an enrolment of five million members, it now has only 
two million enrolled. The writer, in concluding his comments, ap- 
propriately quotes Ps. 2. 

All the Baptist churches in Rumania have been closed, if the govern- 
ment’s decree, to be made effective on October 15, was enforced. This 
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word came indirectly from the Baptist World Alliance office in London. 
The Northern Baptist Convention of this country promptly appealed to 
the State Department “to intercede on behalf of (in the name of) six 
million Baptists in America, and officials promised to cable Bucharest 
immediately.” At this writing the reason for the suppression has not 
been disclosed.— Lutheran Standard. 

In a report of a Baptist meeting held in Scotland, Mr. Ernest Brown, 
member of Parliament and the Minister of Labor, delivered an address 
concerning which a correspondent of the Christian Century writes: 
“He quotes Scripture with fluent ease, giving chapter and verse without 
reference to notes. His statement that it is easier to preach a sermon 
on peace than a sermon about the saving of the soul evoked a ready 
response from his audience.” Yes, people usually find a social gospel 
sermon more interesting than a discourse on the topic “What Must I Do 
to be Saved?” 

On its new campus near Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Westminster 
Seminary recently dedicated the J.Gresham Machen Memorial Hall. 
President Edward H. Rian, of the board of trustees, gave the address, 

Exchange 

From Russia comes the news that the purges which are going on 
in that harassed country are now being extended to the clergy, some 
of whom are accused of working against the interests of the Soviet 
Government and of being foreign enemies. The announcement says 
that seven bishops have been put in prison, being accused of serving 
as spies of Germany and Japan. This particular phase of the purge is 
directed both against leaders of the Greek Orthodox Church and leaders 
of other churches. 

The Presbyterian Banner, a paper more than a hundred years old, 
in December announced its intention to become defunct. The manage- 
ment had been able to finance the paper during the last fifteen years 
merely through the generosity of a friend who paid the huge deficits. 
The paper urged its readers to subscribe for a new monthly which is 
to be published by the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, The Pageant. 

From Rome comes the news that the Pope has created five new 
cardinals. Three of them seem to be Italians, the fourth is a Frenchman, 
and the fifth a Briton. It is apparent that the Pope is very careful not 
to let the Latin countries, especially Italy, lose control of the college of 
cardinals. 

The religious press carries the news that the town of Saloniki in 
Greece is to be given back the name it had at the time of St. Paul and 
is again to be known as Thessalonica. 

It is sixty-five years ago that Rev. Paulin Gschwind, rector of the 
church of Starrkirch in Switzerland, was excommunicated for refusing 
to read the Vatican decrees of 1870 to his congregation. That action 
led to the founding of the Old Catholic Church in Switzerland. A cele- 
bration which was held in Starrkirch in October, 1937, to commemorate 
this event is evidence that Old Catholics in Switzerland have not 
become extinct. 
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In an article on Dr. John Bachman, who for sixty years was pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Charleston, S.C., and who was better known as 
a scientist than as a theologian, being one of the friends of Audubon, 
we are told that he took an interest in the Negroes with whom he and 
his people came in contact. “His early acquaintanceship with slaves made 
him a power among the Southern Negroes. His sympathetic interest in 
their welfare is worthy of note even today; for the race problem, always 
difficult, is still not adequately solved. During his ministry in St. John’s 
he trained three colored men for the ministry, one of whom became a 
missionary to Africa, another of whom died while ministering among his 
people in the South, and a third became a bishop in the Southern 
Methodist Church. Hundreds of Negroes attended his services in 
St. John’s, sitting in the north gallery of the church.” So writes the 
present pastor of St. John’s in the Lutheran. Dr. Bachman, it may 
be mentioned, belonged to the South Carolina Synod. 

In a Modernist paper we recently saw this sentence quoted: “The 
obiter dicta of preachers, at any rate in matters affecting the relations 
of Church and State, have done more harm in Christendom than any 
positive false teaching.” While this is an overstatement, one cannot help 
wishing that all preachers might read it. 

Press reports state that Judge Albert B. Maris, serving in a Federal 
court in Philadelphia, has decided that the school authorities of Miners- 
ville, Pa., have no right to keep children out of the public schools who 
on account of religious scruples refuse to salute the flag. The children 
in question belong to the sect called “Jehovah’s Witnesses” (Russellites). 
While we certainly do not wish to hold a brief for the Russellites, we 
commend this decision because it upholds freedom of conscience. The 
judge is reported to have said: “Liberty of conscience means liberty for 
each individual to decide for himself what to him is religious. If an 
individual sincerely bases his acts or refusals to act on religious grounds, 
they must be accepted as such and may only be interfered with if it 
becomes necessary to do so in connection with the exercise of the police 
power, that is, if it appears that public safety, health, or morals, or 
property, or personal rights will be prejudiced by them.” If that prin- 
ciple had been followed consistently, our country would not have wit- 
nessed the humiliating spectacle of parents who were deprived of their 
children, the iatter being placed in State institutions because these people 
held that the salutation of the flag was a wicked thing. 

Westminster Abbey has a new dean. It is Rt. Rev. Paul F. D. de 
Labilliere. On account of the prominence of his position religious 
journals take note of this appointment. 

The well-known pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in New 
York, Dr. William Pearson Merrill, at least realizes that, if people do 
not agree with each other in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, they 
should not commune together. Speaking of the refusal of the Episco- 
palians to commune with members of other Protestant bodies (a re- 
fusal, however, which is not universally manifested), he writes in the 
Christian Century: “We can and should understand their position and 
attach small blame, if any, to their action. Nor should we insist on the 
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holding of intercommunion services under present conditions. ... The 
Catholic who holds to that view of the Lord’s Supper is perfectly con- 
sistent in refusing to participate in what to him is not the Christian 
Sacrament. But there is no defense possible for refusal on his part to 
submit the claim (that the officiant must have been properly — 
to general and impartial investigation.” Well said! 


II. Ausland 


Die Dentiden Heiden. ,,Nachdem bei den ,Deutfden Chriften’ fo viel 
vom biblifden Glauben geftrichen ijt, wird nun auch der Glaube an ein 
ewwiges Leben im biblifdhen Ginn geftricjen. Go fchreibt ein Vertreter 
der nationalfirdlidjen D. ©. in Wiirttemberg, Studienrat Starf in Lud- 
wigsburg, im ,Deutjden Sonntag‘ iiber ,Tod und Unfterblidfeit*: ,Glauben 
wir an cin perfinliches Fortleben nach dem Tode? Welch falfche Frage, der 
man ifren Urfprung im Theoretijden anmerft! Der al3 Werkgzeug fich Gott 
gur Verfiigung Stellende hat ein gang anderes Lebendgefiihl und Ychbetwuft- 
fein al8 der Egoift und Materialift. Die, die traumen bon einem perjfin- 
iden Fortleben im Yenfeits voll ewiger Gliicfeligkeit, fret von aller Not 
und Triibfal, find nichts anderes als Egoiften und himmlifcde Materialijten. 
Der dem Leben gehorjam Dienende hat eigentlich fein Ychbewuftiein, fon- 
dern ein Volfs- und LebenSbewuftiein. Cr fiihlt fich immer al3 ein Teil 
de Gangen. Und nur als ein folches Stic Gottes hat er ewige3 Leben. 
Dem, der Ewigkeit in fich tragt, ijt nicht widhtig, dah er fortlebt (aus Angft 
oder Xchfjucht), fondern dak er meiteriwirfen darf al3 ein Teil jener ewig 
fdaffenden und ringenden Krafte, die das Weltall immer neu geftalten.‘ 
Das Heit mit andern Worten: Du Hift tot und bleibjt tot. Chriftus aber 
fpridt: Wer an mich glaubt, der wird leben, ob er gleich ftiirbe.‘“ (. ©. 
2. K., 1937, S. 1079.) Man nennt driiben die ,Deutfchen Chriften“ 
rdeutfde Heiden”. Diefe Begzeichnung ijt noch gu gut fitr diefe Leute. CE. 

Rindertanfe. Wuf der Meolner Theologijchen Lehrfonfereng (vom 
30. Auguft bis gum 3. September 1937) trug Prof. Dirne (Leipgig) in fei- 
nem Referat iiber ,Offenbarung Gotte3 in der Taufe” auch folgendes vor: 
»Gine befondere Befprechung fordert die Firdlide Praxris der 
Kindertaufe. Aus dem Neuen Teftament ijt fie weder al3 tatfachlice 
Ordnung der alteften Chriftenheit noch als Befehl Chrijti gwingend gu be- 
griinden. Die neuteftamentlide Praxis zeigt Glaube und Taufe in un- 
mittelbarem Beieinander. Wird diefes BVeieinander zum Gefek erhoben, fo 
entiteht der Baptismus. Cin Verjuch, diefe gum Gefek erhobene Praxis des 
Neuen Teftament3 mit der Kindertaufiibung der Kirche in Cinflang gu 
bringen, ijt die fpefulative Hypothefe deS Kinderglauben3. Auch Luther hat 
fie bertreten, freilich feit 1529 die Kindertaufe von Ddiefer Hypotheje un- 
abhangig gemacht. — Gegeniiber allen diefen Whlehnungen und Fehlbegriin- 
Dungen Hat die Rindertaufe ihr theologifdes Recht im Univerfalismus und 
in der Unbedingtheit Der Gnade. Gott hat die Welt mit fic) berjohnt. Und 
feine Gnade geht dem Glauben immer voraus. Verjtehen wir mit Luther 
Das ganze Chriftenleben als eine tibung der Taufe, fo fommt der Glaube 
nicht gu fpat, indem er der Taufe nadfolgt. — Damit ijt die Entfdeidung 
Dariiber, ob die Kirche hier und jest gur tatfadliden bung der Kindertaufe 
das Recht hat, nicht borweggenommen. Goll iiberhaupt Kindertaufe geiibt 
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werden, fo mu diefe auch die gange und wirfliche Taufe bleiben; die Kinder- 
taufe Darf nicht gu einem nur propadeutifden Wit herabgedritdt werden.“ 
(Allg. Ev.-Luth. Kz., 1937, S. 1074.) 

Wir fragen beriwundert: Mit welchem Recht behalt man die Kinder 
taufe bei, tenn man den Vetweis fiir ihre Cinjebung aus Matth. 28, 19 und 
den andern Stellen nicht fiir gwingend anfieht und fo nicht gewif, ijt, dDaB die 
Taufe auch fiir die Kinder beftimmt ijt? Die von Prof. Dorne fiir Bei- 
behaltung der Kindertaufe angefiifrten Griinde geben dem Gelwijfen feinen 
Halt. Wenn die Kindertaufe nicht gottlich eingefebt ijt, mit melchem Recht 
darf der Wpoftel fagen, dak Chrijtus die Kirche (gu der auch Kinder gehdren) 
reinigt Durd) da3 Walferbad im Wort, Eph. 5, 25 f.2 Wir fragen ver- 
tpundert: Wie fann man von , einer fpefulativen Hypothefe des Kinder- 
glauben3” reden, da der HErr doch ausdriidlich bon RKindern redet, ,,die an 
mic) glauben“, Matth. 18,62 ja, von ,Sauglingen”, die ihn loben, Patth. 
21,162 Und wir fragen beriwundert: Wenn man dafiirhalt, dak die Lehre 
bom Rinderglauben eine fpefulative OHypotheje ift und doch die Kindertaufe 
beibehalt, wie dDarf man die Warnung ausfpredjen, die Kindertaufe ja nicht 
gu einem nur propadeutijden Wt herabgudriiden? Auch Luther hatte fid 
iiber dDa3 Lehrurteil Prof. Dornes getwundert. Cr fagt: ,Wo wir nidt... 
fonnen betweifen, dak die jungen Kinder felbft glauben und eigenen Glauben 
haben, da ijt e3 mein treuer Rat und Urteil, dak man ftrack3 abjtehe, je 
eher je beffer, und taufe nimmermebhr fein Rind.“ (XI, 490.) Luther hat 
gewif, nicht die Lehre von dem Kinderglauben als eine fpefulative Hypothefe 
behandelt. ,Wenn die Kindlein gur Taufe gebracht werden . . . und der 
Priefter mit ihnen handelt an Chrifti Statt, fo fegnet er fie und gibt ihnen 
den Glauben und das Gimmelreid.” (XI, 493.) Darf man bon einem 
Rinderglauben reden? ,De3 haben wir ftarfe und fefte Spriidje: DMtatth. 
19, 183—15; Marf. 10, 13—16; Uuf. 18, 15. 16.... Diefe Spriihe wird 
un3 niemand nehmen nod fie mit gutem Grund niederlegen.“ (XI, 491.) 
Luther hat auch dies gefagt: ,,Diefe Neuen fagen auch, dak die Kinder feinen 
Glauben haben, wie der Papft, fondern daB man barren foll, bis fie grof 
werden.” (XI, 1721.) Befanntlich hat Luther auch im Groen Katechismus 
iiber Rindertaufe und Kinderglauben nicht Oypothefen aufgeftellt, fondern 
fefte Sprache gefiihrt. — Um der Meinung entgegengutreten, als fonnten 
die alten Schriftbemeife fiir KRinderglauben und Rindertaufe bei fcharfiinniger 
Exegefe nicht beftehen, mdgen etlice Gabe aus einem der neueften Rom- 
mentare, aus Lensfi3 Matthausauslegung, hier Pla finden: “When Jesus 
adds the word about receiving ‘one such little child,’ we find it im- 
possible, in spite of what the commentators say, to make this exclude 
actual children. ... Those who eliminate children in v.5 (Matt.18) of 
course do so also here, v.6. Often this is done because of tv motevdvtmv 
tic éué, the unwillingness to admit that children are able to believe. 
The exegesis thus becomes dogmatic. As capable as a little child is of 
natural trust toward mother, father, etc., so capable it is of having spir- 
itual trust in its heart. Not the discursive features make faith what 
it is, but this essential quality of trust. As it remains in sleep, coma, 
insanity, senility, so it can go back to earliest infancy, Luke 1:41, 44. 
Delitzsch, Biblische Psychologie, 353.” (©. 664. 667.) “God perfects 
praise (brings forth perfect praise) ‘out of the mouth of babes and 
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sucklings,’ Matt. 21:16. ... God will have the praise due Him, even if 
inanimate stones, inarticulate babes must offer it, to the shame of men. 
It is useless for Delitzsch to dodge this meaning by making ‘olel mean 
babes old enough to play and yoneq sucklings of similar age, since 
Hebrew mothers suckled their babes for about three years. The latter 
would include not only babes nearing the end of their suckling age, but 
equally those just born. ... These efforts merely try to figure out 
how praise can be gotten out of the mouth of these babes. Delitzsch 
makes them old enough to lisp praise; the others go farther and get 
the praise when the babes are grown up. But neither the psalm nor 
the use Jesus makes of it bothers about this how. ... That the psalm, 
like all the Scriptures, makes room for infants in the kingdom ought to 
be plain.” (©.796f.) “The universality of the Commission (Matt. 28:19) 
comes out in ta % vn, ‘all nations,’ of the earth. ... What diversity 
among the nations of the earth—race, color, location, climate, traits, 
achievements! Yet they are all embraced by this command; for all are 
sinners, all have souls, all need, and are capable of, salvation through 
the grace of God.... He sees His Church established among the nations, 
children thus entering it in infancy, and by Baptism. ... Baptism 
enriches the person by the gifts of the Gospel; it is not a mere act of 
obedience to a command on the person’s part. Hence, again, children 
may be baptized as well as adults; both can be equally blessed with 
the contents of God’s blessed revelation.” (G. 1153. 1156.) €. 


Das evangelifde Pfarrhaus alS Pflegeititte hoher Erbbegabung. %us 
einem Urtifel in der ,Deutfdhen Wigemeinen Beitung”, verabfagRt von dem 
Staatsminifter a. D. Dr. Hartnace iiber die ,,hohe erbbiologifde Bedeutung 
deS ebvangelifden Pfarrhaujes”, gitiert die ,W. €. LK.“ die folgenden in- 
tereffanten Angaben: ,,Dachte man fich alle die weg aus dem deutfden Gei- 
fteSleben, deren Wiege in einem Pfarrhaus ftand oder deren Grofeltern 
oder Vorfahren Pfarrer oder PfarrerSfinder twwaren, fo Hatten wir fehr be- 
merfenSwerte Liicen zu beflagen. Wir todren mit unferm Geiftesleben und 
unferer Sulturfraft fider nicht da, wo wir find, wenn nidt Luther das 
ebangelifde Pfarrhaus gegriindet hatte.” Hartnade tweijt dann nach, dak 
ybet umfaffenden Briifungen der geiftigen Leitung fic) ergeben hat, dap 
Pfarrerstinder dabei an der Spike ftanden und nod ftehen”. Bur Erflarung 
Ddiefer Tatjade fdreibt Hartnade meiter: ,Qeder Menfdh hat die Halfte 
feiner Unlagen von feinem Vater und die Halfte von feiner Mutter. Beide 
Seiten find gang gleich beteiligt am forperlicen und geiftigen Erbgut de3 
jungen Menfdjen. Hochbegabte Vater werden weniger begabte Kinder 
haben, twenn fie unbegabte Frauen heiraten. Se mehr aber beide Cltern 
oder alle vier Grofeltern Trager hohen Crbgutes find, defto groper ift die 
BWahrideinlidfeit hiherer Begabung in Kind oder Enfel. Mun gibt e3 wohl, 
auf Gange gefehen, feinen Stand, der eine befondere Frauentwahl bor- 
nahme, wie der Pfarrerftand. Der twerdende oder getwordene Pfarrer pflegt 
fich feine fiinftige Frau befonders darauf angufehen, ob fie auch wirflid 
imftande ift, den vielen Aufgaben geredht gu werden, die einer Pfarrfrau in 
der Gemeinde warten, wie Leitung der Frauenvereine, Liebestatigfeit, Rat 
und Oilfe in Ungliié und Vergweiflung uj. Kein Stand ift fo wie der 
Pfarrerftand darauf angetwiefen, ebenbiirtige Gefahrtinnen neben fich gu 
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haben. Und fo ijt eS verftandlicdh, wenn die Pfarrhaudsjugend desiwegen be- 
fonder Hod) gu ftehen pflegt, weil ein immerhin hoher Begabungsdurdfdnitt 
der vaterliden Seite mit einer Wuslefe auch auf der miitterliden Seite gu- 
fammentrifft. Die Erbiiberlegenheit der Pfarrerfohne beruht gang gtveifel- 
103 auf der Veiderjfeitigkeit der geiftigen Wuslefe. Bu der iitberlegenen Erb- 
anlage fommt nun die gablenmagig gropere Starke des Nachwuchfes. Bei 
den Proteftanten haben wir itberdurchfdnittlicdh frucdtbare Chen der Pfarrer 
(alg eine Wuslefe), auf der fatholijden Seite aber ein Wbjdneiden der bez 
gabten Erbfetten durd) lange Generationen hindurd in Geftalt des Che- 
perbots der Geiftliden. Der Zolibat nimmt der fatholifden Vevsilferung in 
jeder Generation ettwa 7.7 Progent ihres Begabtenftandes. Das mad, 
fortgefebt durd) alle Generationen, feit der Beit, in der das proteftantifde 
Pfarrhaus gefdaffen wurde, gut fecdhgig Progent Verluft am fatholifcen 
Vegabtenvorrat.” Nach unferer Meinung follte mehr als die genannten 
biologifden Tatfacjen der Segen betont werden, den Gott auf die Frommig- 
feit im Pfarrhaus und die chriftlicje Erziehung darin legt. Qn der Pfarrer- 
ehe gelten eben nicht die Regeln, die im Kubftall UWnwendung finden. Das 
endgiiltige Refultat, das der Schreiber angibt, diirfte vielleicdht fo giemlic 
ftimmen. %. ©. Me. 

The Religious Situation in Russia. — “The Church in Russia is passing 
through new experiences according to a report in Faith and Freedom, the 
organ of Dr. Schabert’s Work Committee: 

“According to the official figures, published by the Soviet Govern- 
ment itself, a total of 14,000 churches and chapels were closed in 1935, 
and 3,700 priests, preachers, and other servers of the churches condemned, 
twenty-nine of them to death. On the other hand a renewal of spiritual 
life is appearing everywhere. In the province of Swerdlovsk (formerly 
Jekaterinenburg) the population has applied to the authorities with the 
request that the atheist propaganda be stopped. This movement began 
in the industrial districts, where almost the whole population consisted 
of factory workers. During the church festivals, work in the factories 
must be interrupted. Collections are held among the workers to restore 
the churches and rebuild them. Many children go regularly to church. 
The correspondent of the Komsomol accuses several members of serious 
transgressions: church marriage ceremonies, baptism of children, and dis- 
tribution of Christian reading-matter. At a meeting where a party 
propagandist was setting out the meaning of the new constitution, he said 
that freedom to attend religious services had been granted, trusting that 
not a single worker would go to church any more. But some one stood 
up at once to declare that there were many who would go. A Czech 
correspondent writes that he found a newly built church in almost every 
village in the neighborhood of Moscow. In some of the collective farms 
new club buildings are being set up to get the church, in which these 
are at present established, free once more. Naturally the atheists are 
doing all in their power to hold their ground and are continually form- 
ing new plans for stronger propaganda. Thus on the one side one sees 
a revival of religious opinion in Russia; and on the other, intensified 
campaign against church and religion. Relations become more and more 
acute.’” —N.L.C. News Bulletin. 
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New Chapters in New Testament Study. By Edgar J.Goodspeed. Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1937. 223 pages, 544x8. Price, $2.00. 


Written with that grace and charm which we have come to associate 
with whatever Dr. Goodspeed (professor emeritus of Biblical Greek and 
chairman emeritus of the Department of New Testament and Early 
Christian Literature at the Divinity School of the University of Chicago) 
produces, whether it be an essay in the Atlantic Monthly or a learned 
discussion of some abstruse textual problem, the chapters of this book 
make delightful reading. As the preface informs us, we are here dealing 
with the Ayer Lectures of Rochester Theological Seminary for 1937, 
four in number, to which the author has added four other chapters, 
treating subjects of a nature similar to those dwelt on in the lectures. 
The table of contents will serve best to introduce the reader to the 
volume: 1. Publication and Early Christian Literature; 2. The Place of 
Ephesus in Early Christian Literature; 3. A New Organization of New 
Testament Introduction; 4. New Testament Translation and Manuscript 
Discovery; 5. Why Translate the New Testament; 6. The Original Lan- 
guage of the New Testament; 7. Pseudonymity and Pseudepigraphy in 
Early Christian Literature; 8. Modern Apocrypha. Everybody who takes 
pleasure in scholarly research will read these chapters with great in- 
terest. They do not discuss doctrinal subjects, but are concerned with 
historical, critical, and linguistic matters pertaining to the New Testa- 
ment, its canon, and its manuscripts, furnishing information which it is 
good for pastors and Bible-teachers to possess. The chapter on modern 
apocrypha tells about fraudulent works pretending to give authentic and 
contemporaneous reports on the life of our Savior and the apostles and 
can be useful to the pastor whose people are troubled by purveyors of 
such abominable trash. Some of the critical opinions advanced, espe- 
cially such as betray a modernistic view, we have to reject. Thus we 
cannot agree that Ephesians is a non-Pauline epistle. Dr. Goodspeed’s 
contention that Ephesus played a far greater role in the history of the 
early Church than we usually assume, may be correct and deserves 
close examination. When he reminds us that according to Ignatius’s 
Letter to the Ephesians Onesimus was the bishop of the church there 
and that this Onesimus may be the same as the slave of Philemon, 
whose cause Paul pleads in the Epistle to Philemon, we cannot deny 
that the combination has some merit. But to proceed and to hold that 
this Onesimus may have collected the epistles of Paul and have been 
the author of Ephesians, an opinion which is tentatively expressed, is 
an altogether different matter. A conservative Bible-reader is glad to 
see the fine array of proofs marshaled to show that the fourfold gospel 
(that is, our four gospels conceived of as a unity) was in existence as 
early as 125, Ephesus probably being the place where the collection 
was made. Hardly any one will-read the chapters on New Testament 
Translation and Manuscript Study and on the Original Language of the 
New Testament (whether, as some contend, it was Aramaic or whether 
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it was Greek) without much gain for his understanding of these im- 
portant subjects. All in all, while we deplore the negative views of 
Dr. Goodspeed, we are grateful to him for his instructive and stimulating 
discussions. W. ARNDT 


The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians. Studies in the Chris- 
tian Life. By Harold F.Pellegrin. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids. 892 pages, 5448. Price, $3.50. 

The author of this very detailed exposition of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians is a Presbyterian, and this fact colors his interpretation 
throughout the book. Yet by that wonderful inconsistency which charac- 
terizes so many Calvinistic productions, the way of salvation is clearly 
set forth in connection with many of the amazing statements in which 
this letter of the great apostle abounds. The Lutheran theologian will 
be able to use page after page of the exposition to the best advantage 
of his work in specific situations. But the chief characteristic of the 
book is indicated in the subhead: Studies in the Christian Life. For 
that is the author’s strong point, the application of the apostle’s words 
to the situations of every-day life and problems. To pastors who are 
working through the Letter to the Ephesians we would suggest that 
they add this exposition to that of Stoeckhardt, Harrison, and others 
(e.g., Beyer), so that the special gift which is here evidenced may be 
utilized also in our Bible classes. P. E. KREtzMANN 


Literary Treasures of the Bible. By Oscar L.Olson, Ph.D. Augsburg 


Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 48 pages. Price, 50 cts. 
Order from Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dr. Olson has given us a very delightful booklet, which is worth 
many times the money which it costs and is worth reading repeatedly. 
It is true, Christians know that the Bible is beautiful and precious. Many 
may therefore feel no need of any one’s calling their attention to its 
value. But it is also true that many of its precious gems are overlooked. 
Even such a man as Luther seems not to have seen all. Wherefore 
every one who points out to us this or that treasure in this precious 
Volume merits our gratitude. Dr. Olson tells us of the wonderful and 
rich information concerning human nature which is contained in the 
Bible, the wealth of its biography, the delight of its many short stories, 
the worth of its instruction and direction for the life of young and old, 
the many eloquent sermons, the exquisite poetry, and the reliable his- 
tory which we find there. He calls our attention to some of the literary 
gems in its chapters. Then he would have us note the remarkable 
influence which this Book has had upon English and American literature; 
and finally he does not forget to speak of that which is most precious 
of all. This booklet costs so little, and its content is so helpful, that 
we wish all our families could put it in some convenient place in the 
home. May many of our young people find it there and take it up to 
read it! We are confident that it will win many friends for the Bible, 
that it will help many a one to see more of the beauty of God’s own Book. 

M.S. SomMer 
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The Heart of the Christian Faith. By Francis Shunk Downs, D. D:, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Berkeley, Cal. American 
Tract Society, New York. 1937. 209 pages, 54%2x7%%. Price, $1.50. 
The teaching of Scripture on verbal inspiration, the person of Jesus 
Christ, the God-man, the vicarious atonement and universal redemption, 
the resurrection of Christ, and justification by faith is here, in general, 
ably presented. The language is simple and lucid, unequivocal and 
vigorous. The fundamental doctrine of the means of grace, however, 
gets the usual Fundamentalist-Reformed treatment. The author quotes 
Titus 3, 5 verbatim and still declares that “the Bible does not teach 
baptismal regeneration.” And the teaching that the Gospel and the 
Sacraments offer and bestow the forgiveness of sins is completely ignored. 
There is also the old Reformed error on the relation of repentance and 
faith. And the last chapter, on “Things to Come,” contains six pages on 
heaven and fifteen on the millennium. While Dr. Downs repudiates “the 
extravagances of the unbalanced enthusiast, he has taken over the gen- 
eral ideology of premillennialism.— Two additional remarks: 1) Dr.C.S. 
Macfarland states that “Fundamentalism, so far as our major religious 
bodies are concerned, has almost ceased to be an internal issue.” (Trends 
of Christian Thinking, p.190.) No doubt the Modernists in the Presby- 
terian bodies would like to ignore the testimony of the Fundamentalists; 
but publications like the one before us show that the Fundamentalists 
are not minded to ignore the deceptions and machinations of the Mod- 
ernists. 2) Occasionally a Neo-Lutheran attempts to discredit the doc- 
trine of verbal inspiration by pointing out that the Reformed use the 
same language and employ the same arguments as we do. That will 
not deter us from giving our hearty approval to treatises on the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible like the one before us, which bases its argument 
on the plain statements of Scripture. If a doctrine carries less weight 
because it is held by a Presbyterian, what will become of the teaching 
on the deity of Christ and the vicarious atonement? And if one rejects 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration because the insistence on particular 
Bible-passages is “legalistic and atomistic,” he will have to reject the 
doctrine of the deity of Christ, too. Tx. ENGELDER 


Arbeit und Sitte in Paléftina. Von Guftaf Dalman. Band V: ,Webftoff, 
Spinnen, Weben, Kleidung.” Schriften de Deutfdhen Palaftina-Inftituts, 
8. Band. Beitrige gur Firderung chriftlicer Theologie. 2. Reihe. 
36. Band. Mit 128 Wbhbildungen. Dru und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann 
in @iiterS{oh. 1937. 396 und XII Seiten 634X9%, in Qeinwand mit 
Decel= und Riicentitel gebunden. Preis, fartoniert: RM. 22; gebunden: 
RM. 25. ; 

Dies ift nun ein neuer Vand in diefem monumentalen Werke, deffen friihere 
Binde wir fimtlich empfohlen haben, und auch diefer neue Band verdient folde 
Empfehlung. E8 gibt meines Wiffens fein ahnliches Werk in irgendeiner Sprache, 
das fo unterricdtet itber Den im Titel genannten Gegenftand. Das fommt chen 
daber, dab D. Dalman faft fein gangze$ Leben diefer Sache gewidmet und fic) nidt 
nur einige Zeit, fondern jahrelang in Paliftina aufgehalten hat und den ganjen 
Stoff beherrfdt, fowobh! die biblifde Beit wie die talmudifcde und die heutige Sitte 
und Gewohnheit in Palaftina. Der vorliegende Band behandelt, wie der Unter- 
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titel fagt, alles, toa8 fic) auf die Kleidung in Palaftina begieht, gunddft die Her- 
ftellung, wobet Das Material und das Weben, Stiden, Nahen ufw. behandelt wird; 
fodann die eingelnen Stiide der Kleidung felbft, die Mannertleinung, die Frauen: 
tleidung, die verfchiedenen Tradten. Und immer werden die drei Gefidhtspuntte 
im Wuge behalten: was jekt Sitte und Gewohnheit ift, was in der Bibel dariiber 
gejagt wird und was fiir Erflarungen im Talmud gegeben werden. Wir nennen 
cin paar Beifpiele. S. 332 bis 339 wird die Haartracdht der Frauen behandelt; 
S. 340 bi8 353 der Schmud, das Sdminfen und Tatowieren. Dabei fommt aud 
Sef. 3, wo die Citelfeit der Tichter Jerufalems gefcildet wird, in Betradt, 
worliber feinergeit Stidhardt einmal einen beachtenSwerten Artifel im ,Quthe- 
raner” gefdrieben und worin er feine Kenntniffe und jzutreffende Beurteilung an 
den Tag gegeben hat. Wenn man dann nach dem Regifter das Sticdhwort ,Pau- 
{us” auffdlagt, fo findet man Verwweife auf Pauli Handwerk de Teppicdmadens 
oder vielmehr der Beltdecenweberet (S. 18) und eine WAusfiihrung, wie er diefes 
Handwert wohl in feiner Heimat Tarfus, deren Gegend durd) ihre Ziegenhaar- 
deen befannt war, gelernt hatte und dDarum bei Aquila und Priscilla in Arbeit 
trat, Upoft. 18, 2.3. (S.116). Dann wird nod das Schweiftucd) erwahnt, Wpoft. 
19, 12 (S. 239. 260). tiber die Haartradten heibt e8: ,Wenn Jaebel ihren Kopf 
{hin macht, um angiehend gu fein (2 Kin. 9, 30), bedeutet das Haarpflege, wie fie 
Xudith nad) dem Bade iibte, Jud. 10,3; 16,19. Weibliche Citelfeit fann fich im 
Haarfledten betatigen, 1 Tim. 2,9; 1 Petr. 3,3. So wird e§ immer gewwefen 
fein, obwobl im Alten Teftament das Flechten de$ Haars gu Zopfen nie ausdriid- 
lid genannt ift, aber wohl Jef. 3, 24 durd das ,Drechfelwerk angedeutet wird.” 
(S. 337.) Und fo féunten wir nocd gabllofe Beifpiele anfiihren, wo biblifde 
Stellen furz erflart werden; denn der Verfaffer fennt das Alte wie das Neue 
Teftament, weld) legteres fein eigentlides Fach ift; er beherrfdt das biblifcde 
Aramaifey und hat eine Grammatif diefes Dialefts gefdrieben, und die heutige 
arabifche Umgangsfprache ift ihm ebenfalls gang eigen. Bu dem Bunbhalt fommen 
dann noc) 116 auSgezeichnete Bilder, auf Glangpapier gedrudt (62 Seiten), die 
teilS bom Verfaffer felbft, teilS von andern, gum Teil aud) von der American 
Colony in Jerufalem aufgenommen worden find. Am Sechlub findet fic ein 
dreifacheS Regifter, ein Verzeichnis der Hebraifden und aramidifden Wirter, fo- 
dann eine Qifte der arabifden Wirter, wie fie jekt in Palaftina gebraucht werden, 
ferner ein Bergeichnis der behandelten Sachen und vierten$, was befonder3 gute 
Dienfte leiftet, ein Verzeichnis der erwahnten und behandelten Bibelftellen auf 
7 Seiten. &. Fircbhringer 


Why Do Men Suffer? By Leslie D. Weatherhead. The Abingdon Press, 
New York, N.Y. 224 pages, 5734. Price, $1.25. 

How to Meet and Master Adversities. By Walter R.Cremeans. The 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 148 pages. Paper cover, 
5X7. 

Living Religion. Manual for Putting Religion into Action in Personal 
Life and in Social Reconstruction. By Hornell Hart. The Abing- 
don Press, New York, N.Y. 260 pages, 5x734. Price, $1.50. 

We have grouped these three titles together, although the third book 
has a wider scope, that of teaching a technique for applying spiritual 
power to personal and social regeneration. Hart’s Living Religion 
is a strange mixture of Buddhism, mysticism, pantheism, and a few 
Christian phrases. According to Hart, Jesus set up fifteen “stringent 
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requirements for the disciple who was to receive the Spirit and to 
become fully a member of the Kingdom of Universal Brotherhood” 
(pp. 11—13). In order to help “regenerate our social order,” the follow- 
ing seven steps are advised: Selection (of a subject or problem), relaxa- 
tion, concentration, invocation, meditation, illumination (the solution of 
the problem, at least part of it), application. Rather naively the author 
states that these steps “are not offered dogmatically. It is merely sug- 
gested that the reader try out these methods as possible keys to unlock 
doors hitherto closed. If these keys fail to work for the reader, let him 
not rest content until he has found the right keys. At all times it is 
vital that we keep on guard against the error of depending upon a 
technique rather than upon the reality to which it is designed to lead” 
(p.31f.). Unfortunately the reader is not told how he can depend on 
a reality to which a technique is designed to lead, while it is just this 
reality that we are trying to find. 

Both Weatherhead and Cremeans claim to approach the problem of 
suffering and adversities from the standpoint of Christian psychology, 
and both woefully misunderstand and misrepresent Christianity. Neither 
knows and understands the fundamental doctrines of sin and grace, of 
God’s holiness, of Christ’s vicarious atonement. Jesus is no more than 
an example of the correct attitude toward suffering. By this attitude 
He redeemed the world, and all who take His attitude toward suffering 
will “by that secret alchemy of Jesus make their pain also redemption” 
(Weatherhead, p. 150). 

After reading these books, one turns with deeper appreciation to 
Paul’s “solution” of this problem, offered, e.g., in Rom.8:18—39; and 
Paul’s Christ is not merely a redemptive example, but the vicarious 
Sufferer, Gal. 3:13; 4:4, 5. Tu. LaETscu 


Gefdidte der alten Rirde. Bon Hans Liekmann. 2. Ecclesia catholica. 
Verlag von Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin und Leipzig. 1936. VII 
und 339 Seiten. Preis: RM. 4.80. 

Dies ift der sweite Band eines WerfeS, das in etiwa fiinf Banden den Beit- 
raum bon Chrifti Geburt bis gegen 600 umfpannen foll. Diefer Band bringt 
bie Gefdhicdte der Rirde bis etwa 260, bis gum Ende der erften allgemeinen 
Chriftenverfolgung unter Decius und Valerian. Der Verfaffer ift der befannte 
deutfche Kirchenbiftorifer D. Hans Liekmann, Harnads Nachfolger in Berlin. Der 
erfte Band erfdhien im Jahre 1932 und wurde regenfiert in diefer Beitfdrift 
Shrg. V, 973 f. Was dort gefagt wurde, will ic) hier mit nod ftirferem Nad: 
drud wiederbolen. Um dem Lefer eine Undeutung von dem reiden Jnhalt diefes 
Buches zu geben, feien die Kapiteltitel angefiihrt: 1. Das rimifde Weltreic) im 
gtveiten und dritten Jahrhundert. 2. Die RKirdhe. 3. Das Neue Teftament. 
4, GlaubenSregel und Theologie. 5. Der Kultus. 6. Das Chriftentum und die 
Welt. 7. Die Upologeten. 8. Kleinafien und der Montanismus. 9. Gallien. 
10. Ufrifa. 11. Rom. 12. Syrien und fein Hinterland. 13. Ugypten. Der 
Beitraum DdiefeS Bandes ift fiir die Rirdhengefdidte befonder$ widtig, weil er die 
Entwidlung deS monardifdhen Epiffopats bringt; und da liegt die Wurzel des 
rimifden Primats. Dies wird im gweiten Kapitel, bon der Kirche, trefflic) aus- 
gefiihrt. Jmmer wird die politifde und foziale fotwoh!l wie die religidfe Lage 
unter den Juden und im rimifden Reid) dargelegt; und man fieht, wie Bu- 
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ftinde in der Welt ihren Cinfluj auf die Entwidlung der Rirche gehabt haben 
und umgefehrt. Das alles in flarer, einfadher Sprache; das michte man be- 
fonder8 betonen; das fann nidt von allen Biidern gefagt werden, die heutgu- 
tage von Deutfdhland zu un8 fommen. Doh ift e8 mir fraglich, ob die Verleger 
mit Recht behaupten finnen: ,Die Darftellung fekt nichts, was gur Sache ge- 
hort, al8 befannt boraus.... Das Buch ift daher nidt nur fiir den Gelehrten 
beftimmt, fonderi twendet fi an alle Gebildeten, denen da8 Chriftentum in der 
Gegenwart ein Problem ijt.” Wenn das in Deutfhland gutrifft, dann wird dort 
in Schulen, Hocfdhulen und Univerfititen mehr Rirchengefdhidte getrieben als 
hiergzulande. LiekmannsS Gefdhidte ift nidt gefdjrieben fiir folde, die fich fo 
fdmergloS ein bischen Gefdhichtsfirnis aneignen wollen, mit dem fie glingen 
finnen; jedeS Rapitel fekt Vorftudien voraus und erfordert weitere Studien. 
Giir den jedody, der fich ernftlid) fiir Rirchengefdhicdte intereffiert, bietet Liegmann 
in gedrangter Riirze eine Fitlle von Material zu weiterer Urbeit, eine Zufam- 
menfaffung aller Refultate neuer Gefchidtsforfdhung. Freilic) darf man aud 
bei diefem Bande nicht vergeffen, twas vorher erwahnt worden ift, dab iegmann 
pmodern” ift. Daher fommt 8, dak sfter8 bloke Unnahmen, Hypothefen, als 
aefiherte Ergebniffe neuer Gefdhidtsforfdhung angefiihrt werden. €8 wird darum 
aud) nidt itberrafden, dab Rapitel 3, ,DasS Neue Teftament” vom Standpuntt des 
bibelgliubigen Chriften, einfad fdledht ift; ja, id) meine, nist nur von dem 
Standpuntt aus; jedeS reelle GefdhictSwerf follte tar angeigen, 09 eine Bez 
hauptung tatfadlid) bewiefen werden fann oder nur auf Vermutungen und fub- 
jettiven Schlupfolgerungen berubt; da8 ift hier nidt immer der Fall. Wuch fonft 
geigt fic) mehrfach die Cinwirfung ungliubiger Bibelfritif. Daniel wird gum 
Seitgenoffen de Polybius und der Maffabier gemadht (S. 39); die jungfriulicde 
Geburt JEfu ift eine Vorftellung antifer Naturreligion, vermutlid) agyptifcer 
Herfunft, die im hellenifierten Judentum auf die Bibel angewendet wird, und 
e8 ift Deutlich, tie cin aus foldhen RKreifen ftammender Chrift das Prophetenwort 
Sef. 7, 14 verftehen mute (S. 114 f.); und anbdereS mehr. Man vergeffe alfo nie 
die Tendeng deS Verfaffers; dann fann man Liekmann mit grofem Gewinn 
ftudieren. — €8 ift erfreulich, dah der erfte Band bereits in englifder iiberfegung 
etfdhienen ift und fomit auc weiteren Kreifen dienlid) wird: The Beginnings of 
the Christian Church, by Hans Lietzmann. New York: Charles Sribner’s 
Sons, 1937. 406 pages. $4.00. Theo. Hoyer 


The Preacher of Today. By John A. Morrison. The Warner Press, An- 
derson, Ind. 136 pages, 5x7%. Price, $1.00. May be ordered 
through Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Any book that will make preachers think of the importance of their 
calling and arouse them to preach better sermons we heartily recom- 
mend. The Preacher of Today is such a book. It tells us that “in all 
our Christian history every period of spiritual virility has been marked 
by pulpit vigor” (p.9), that “recent surveys in matters of ministerial 
training would seem to indicate that the ministry of America is not 
keeping step with the general educational advance of our people” (p. 32), 
that, when the young preacher “enters upon an extended course of min- 
isterial training, he is entering upon no road of roses” (p.34), that 
“a bookless parsonage is evidence of a shiftless parson” (p. 39), that “it is 
imperative that the preacher be gifted with the faculty of clear thinking” 
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(p. 59), that the “fault of being uninteresting is a most grievous one on 
the part of most of us preachers” (p. 89), that “it is not the function of 
the Bible or of true religion to clear up all mystery” (p.116), but that 
this should not “spoil the preacher’s sense of certainty” (p.116). The 
author also has a chapter on “The Queen of the Parsonage.” 

The religious convictions of the author are not very apparent. He 
does not seem to believe that any man is “wholly bad” (p.112). To him 
the faith that overcometh the world is “faith in humanity” (p.86). Strict 
denominational lines he does not appreciate; he is a unionist (pp. 10.79). 
But he does say that “cock-sure Modernism has been found to be a house 
of straw”; nevertheless he says that “a blatant, pugnacious Fundamen- 
talism has been too shallow to reach the soul’s deepest need” (p.10). 
These are definite statements; yet they just as definitely do not state 
what ‘the author’s theology really is. The impression he makes is that 
he would neither be too heretical nor too orthodox. Since, however, 
the book contains little or no theology but gives good practical advice 
in reference to preaching itself, we recommend the book. A careful 
study of the chapter “The Preacher —His Most Grievous Fault” is in 
itself worth the price of the book. 

The author, John A. Morrison, has been for twenty years an edu- 
cator, during which time hundreds of young ministers have gone forth 
from his classes. He is a member of the faculty of Anderson College 
and Theological Seminary, Anderson, Ind. J. H.C. Frrrz 


Christianity and Sex. By Richard C.Cabot, M.D. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y. 78 pages, 5x74. Price, $1.00. 

The chief value of this little book, the price of which seems rather 
high, lies in its criticism of modern methods in dealing with the sex 
problem. Regarding information on sex matters, he says: “If a knowl- 
edge of facts could make people behave themselves, medical people 
generally would be the leaders of the world in this matter; but they 
are not.” (P.8.) “As a medical man I have been dealing with such 
disasters for forty years, and I cannot recall a case in which any man 
or woman has done wrong or got into trouble because of ignorance of 
facts.” (P.10.) On page 15 he speaks of “our sense of the terrific bulk 
of evil confronting us and the feeling that ‘something must be done,’ 
and done at once and done for everybody. That is true, in so far as 
it is possible.... But I think if we are Christians, we need to be modest 
about anybody’s ability to accomplish in the wholesale a change that is 
to effect anything as deep as character and virtue. It is easy to give 
lectures; it is very hard to produce any great effect on anybody by 
talking.” “Education as the imparting of life by greater life — that 
surely is the remedy for this and all other evils.” (P.11.) In chapter 2 
he speaks of the consecration of affections as the surest way to solve 
this vexed problem. Yet unfortunately, while speaking of Christianity, 
the author seems not to know what Christianity actually is; at least he 
never once speaks of the atoning sacrifice of Christ as the dynamics of 
true morality and chastity, since this sacrifice makes it possible for every 
believer to become a temple of God, a member of the body of Christ 
and thus furnishes the most powerful incentive to chasteness and sexual 
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purity, 1 Cor.6:12—20. We wonder if the author ever read Eph. 5:22—33. 
It seems to us that, if he had, he would not have done Paul the injustice 
of describing him as one “who could find nothing better to say of mar- 
riage than ‘It is better to marry than to burn.’” Tu. LAETScH 


Christian Citizenship. By Dr. Theodore Graebner. An essay read before 
the convention of the English District, Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and Other States, June, 1937. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, Mo. Price, 5 cts. 


This is a study in good citizenship. The state considers him a good 
citizen who, guided by the light of reason, practises the iustitia civilis. 
But he who practises Christian citizenship contributes a great deal more 
to the welfare of the state than the patriotic heathen is able to do. 
And this essay impresses upon us the duty to examine the civic, eco- 
nomic, political questions that confront us in the light of God’s Word 
and to act accordingly. The author believes that “it has been sufficiently 
emphasized that our Church is not indeed in politics; today the emphasis 
must be laid upon the obverse of the medal.” That does not, however, 
mean that the Church should “go into politics.” We have no business 
to “form a Lutheran bloc as we have long since had a Catholic, a Masonic, 
a Sabbatarian, a Pacifist, and a Prohibition bloc, each guided by denomi- 
national teachings.” What does it mean? “The Christian individual, the 
church-member as a citizen, has a duty to make his influence felt 
throughout the political body. You cannot absolve him from the duty 
of serving under the guidance of a Christian conscience as a voting 
citizen and as an office-holder.” We certainly need to be reminded of 
our obligations towards the state no less than of our obligations toward 
the family and the Church. — Certain nice problems will indeed come up 
when the civic and political activity of the Christian is discussed. We 
need to watch our step particularly in this field. It calls for earnest, 
conscientious examination and study. And the present study in good 
citizenship deserves earnest, conscientious study. Tu. ENGELDER 


Sermons on Sin and Grace. Edited by Henry J. Kuiper, minister of the 
Christian Reformed Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. Zondervan Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 112 pages, 54 x8. Price, $1.00. 

This is the first of a series of five volumes of sermons on the doctrines 
of the orthodox Reformed Church, based upon the Heidelberg Catechism, 
which is closely followed. The four other volumes that are planned will 
contain sermons on the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Lord’s Prayer. The purpose of these Catechism sermons is stated 
as follows: to provide devotional material for home-reading, to supply 
sermons for “reading services,” to aid pastors in writing Catechism ser- 
mons, and to present the Reformed faith to wider circles of evangelical 

Christians. The authors belong either to the Reformed or to the Chris- 

tian Reformed Church, and since they adhere loyally to the old faith, 

their sermons are deeply doctrinal and thoroughly orthodox from the 

Calvinistic point of view. The sermon on “saving faith” thus treats the 

three topics: the necessity, the essence, and the object of saving faith. 

But the sermon, while stoutly affirming the sola gratia (repudiating 
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Arminianism and Pelagianism), teaches a “limited atonement,” “Christ’s 
sacrifice being sufficient for all people, but not efficient for all” (p. 101), 
so that “not all men are saved by Christ” (p.103). This may serve as 
an example of the Reformed faith, here taught and defended, the sermons 
being distinctively Calvinistic in doctrinal content. They are interesting 
also for Lutheran pastors, to whom the various approaches in these 
Catechism sermons may be of help in constructing their own Catechism 
addresses. After the foul deluge of modernistic preaching which in the 
past we have had to endure it is very gratifying to know that once more 
earnest Christian ministers are coming out with “sermons on sin and 
grace.” J.T. MveLier 


When Do Teachers Teach? By D.S.Campbell, Ph.D. professor of 
Education, George Peabody College for Teachers. The Sunday- 
school Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, Nashville, Tenn. 
110 pages, 434x714. Price: Cloth, 60 cts.; paper, 40 cts. May be 
ordered through Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

In nine brief but meaty chapters (Why teachers teach; teachers 
should know what teaching is; teachers should know their learners; 
teachers should know what they would teach; teachers should know 
how to teach; teachers should secure and use the interest of their 
learners; teachers should provide suitable learning activities; teachers 
should plan their teaching; teachers should test their teaching) Dr. Camp- 
bell, an experienced teacher himself, presents, in the spirit of true rever- 
ence and piety, the fundamentals of successful Sunday-school teaching. 
While we have in our own circles a number of good manuals for our 
Sunday-school teachers, we are sure that no pastor will regret the 
purchase of this new guide for good teaching for his Sunday-school 
library. The “teaching suggestions” and “topical outlines” appended to 
each chapter furnish excellent topics for discussion. We recommend 
this little book to our pastors and teachers for careful consideration. 

J.T. MUELLER 

Cvangelifdh-Lutherifher Hausfrennd-Ralender 1938. 54. Sahrgang. Begriin- 
det bon D. Otto Willfomm. Herausgeber: D. Martin Willfomm, Berlin: 
Zeblendorf. Verlag und Drud von Johannes Herrmann, Zwidau, Sadfen. 
120 Seiten. Preis: 25 €t8. Bu beziehen vom Concordia Publishing 
House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dies ift der Kalender unferer Britder in der europdifden Freifirdhe. Auber 
der Namenlifte der Beamten und Glieder der verjdhiedenen Freifirden, etlicen Ge- 
didten und fiirzeren Artifeln und Erzahlungen enthalt er drei langere Artifel: 
einen von D. Willfomm iiber eine Predigt, die Luther auf der KRoburg gebalten 
hat, wahrend die lutherijfden Fiirften und Theologen ju Augsburg auf dem 
Reichstag waren; einen langen und anjfchauliden Bericht iiber VebenSiweife, Bu- 
ftinde und Miffion in Brafilien von P. Kemner, der frither felber Mtiffionar in 
Siidamerifa war; und einen Ddritten Artifel iiber ,Grofe Erfinder und dab 
Chriftentum”, der aber gum griften Teil Leben und Arbeit Dr. ©. W. Paul Hey- 
landt8 befchreibt, deS Raffenfiihrers der Freifirde, der mit feinen mehr als 
400 patentierten Erfindungen gewif unter die grofen CErfinder gerednet twer- 
den darf. Theo. Hover 
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Lutheran Annual 1938. Price, 15 cts. 


Amerikanischer Kalender fuer deutsche Lutheraner 1938. Concordia 
Publishing House, St.Louis, Mo. Price, 15 cts. 

It seems superfluous in a magazine for the clergy of the Missouri 
Synod to do more than mention the titles of these two annuals; yet the 
booklets are of such a character that, as Dr. Engelder said in his review 
in 1935 (C.T.M., VI, 159), they deserve better treatment. A great deal 
of thought has gone into the make-up of the annuals, as they include 
in their pages so many things that are really indispensable for a member 
of our Church. Of particular interest on the twenty-four pages of 
reading-matter is an article on the statistics of the Missouri Synod and 
of the Synodical Conference and one on the centennial of the Saxon 
immigration, by Prof. W. G. Polack in the English, by Rev. E. Eckhardt in 
the German edition. Teo. Hover 


Light and Strength Calendar 1938. The Lutheran Book Concern, Co- 
lumbus, O. Price, 60 cts. Order from Concordia Publishing House, 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

This calendar, consisting of brief meditations on a Scripture-passage 
concluded with a prayer, has an offering for every day of the year. 
The meditations are printed on separate little sheets of paper and placed 
in an attractive container, which is to be hung on the wall. As far as 
I have read them, they are Scriptural, helpful, and edifying. 

W. Arnpt 
Amtsfalender fiir evangelifde Geiftlide 1938. Bn Nachfolge von Joh. Schnei- 
der fortgefithrt bon Paul Trofdte. 65. Jahrqang. Berlag von C. Bertels- 
mann, GiiterSloh. Jn Leintwand mit Goldtitel gebunden. Preis: M. 1.80. 

Diefer fchin auSgeftattete Kalender ift zundchft fiir deutfdhlindifde Verhalt- 
niffe beftimmt, apt fid) aber itberall gut gebraudjen. Cr bietet fiir jeden Tag 
cinen Bibellefesettel, drut fiir jeden Lag gwet Bibelfpritche ab, gleihfam al 
Lofungsworte, gibt Gedenftage aus Kirche und Welt an und enthalt geniigend 
Naum fiir Notizen und Cintragungen. C8 ift der fchinfte Tafden- und Notiz- 
falender, den wir fennen. QR. Fitrbringer 


A Survey of Classical Roman Literature. By Dean Putnam Lockwood, 
Ph.D. Two volumes, 542x8%. Vol.I, 334 pages; Vol.II, 383 
pages. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers, New York. Price of each 
volume, $2.50. May be ordered through Concordia Publishing 
House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


In spite of all the efforts of certain educators to eliminate Latin from 
the course of study of high schools and colleges, it still remains a most 
important subject, and rightly so. The treasures of thought laid down 
in its literature still challenge and stimulate the minds of all those who 
are looking for beauty, power, and depth. And for the theologian in 
particular the subject of Latin ought to hold a particular interest, since 
some of the greatest treasures of theology were given to the world in 
that language, from the days of Jerome and Augustine to those of the 
Lutheran dogmaticians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is 
hardly possible to be a well-informed Lutheran theologian without a 
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good working knowledge of the language. Hence we still teach and 
drill Latin in our preparatory schools and emphatically encourage its 
use in studying some of the greatest theologians of the past. And one 
of the best ways for a pastor to keep his interest in Latin alive is to 
have in his library one or more books which will stimulate him to delve 
into the riches of Latin literature. To this end the set of two books 
by Dr. Lockwood will serve excellently well. The author has succeeded 
in putting into the small compass of somewhat more than 500 pages of 
text, with somewhat more than 200 pages of notes, the gist of the Latin 
literature arranged into six periods. The introductory remarks to each 
period are brief and to the point as are the biographical remarks pre- 
ceding the excerpts offered from the writings of the great masters. The 
following paragraph in the preface of Vol.I well represents the idea in 
issuing the set: “Frankly, the present Survey is designed to be at once 
a finishing course for those — and they are the great majority — who will 
take no more Latin and an orientation course for those who will con- 
tinue their study of the subject and will either delve deeper in the 
classical field or extend their range of work into the patristic or medieval 
or modern domains of Latin literature.” Here we meet old friends, such 
as the “Messianic” Eclog of Vergil and the letter of Pliny the Younger 
referring to the Christians of Nicomedia; but we are introduced also 
to others whom we probably knew by name only, and we find them to 
be most agreeable writers. We heartily recommend this set to all such 
as still love their Latin. P. E. KRETZMANN 


Gingegangene Literatur 


Luthertum fiir Oftober 1937 hat einen langeren Artifel von Paul Wlthaus- 
Erlangen iiber ,Der HErr ift e8, der mich) ricdtet. Bur Befinnung itber 1 Kor. 
4,4.” Wn zweiter Stelle finden wir einen Beridt von Dr. Frang Fifder-Wien 
itber die beiden Weltfonferenzen ju Orford und Cdinburgh.— In Theologie 
der Gegenwart befpridt Prof. D. Heingelmann-Halle die Fiille der deutfdhlin- 
difdhen Neuerfdeinungen auf dem Gebiet der fyftematifden Theologie. — Jn der 
Novembernummer von Lathertum wird der AUrtifel iiber die Weltfonferenjzen ju 
Ende gefiihrt, und Paul Vol; bringt eine Arbeit iiber ,Das Wlte Teftament und 
unfere Verfiindigung”. Dazu fommt ein furjer Urtifel von Simon Schiffel itber 
wOffenbarung Gottes im heiligen Whendmabh!”. 








NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


In order to render satisfactory service, we must have our current mailing-list 
correct. The expense of maintaining this list has been materially increased. 
Under present regulations we are subject to a “‘fine’’ on all parcels mailed to an 
incorrect address, inasmuch as we must pay 2 cents for every notification sent 
by the postmaster on a parcel or periodical which is undeliverable because no 
forwarding address is available or because there has been a change of address. 
This may seem insignificant, but in view of the fact that we have subscribers 
getting three or more of our periodicals and considering our large aggregate 
subscription list, it may readily be seen that it amounts to quite a sum during 
a year; for the postmaster will address a notification to each individual periodical. 
Our subscribers can help us by notifying us—one notification (postal card, costing 
only 1 cent) will take care of the addresses for several publications. We shall 
very grateful for your cooperation. 

Kindly consult the address label on this paper to ascertain whether your 
subscription has expired or will soon expire. “Feb 38” on the label means that 
your subscription has expired. Please pay your agent or the Publisher promptly 
in order to avoid interruption of service. It takes about two weeks before the 
address label can show change of address or acknowledgment of remittance. 

When paying your subscription, please mention name of —— desired 
and exact name and address (both old and new, if change of address is requested). 
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